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of Service 


By CLARENCE D. O’Connor, L.H.D. 


Baxter Timberlake began her official 

duties at the Volta Bureau. As a teacher 
of the deaf, she had written a number of 
articles for the VoLTa REVIEW in such a 
vigorous and stirring style that Mr. Fred 
DeLand, Superintendent of the Volta Bu- 
reau and Editor of its magazine, had 
singled her out as his successor. Anachro- 
nistic as it may seem, her title appears on 
the cover of the April VottTa Review as 
Assistant Editor but that is because the 
magazine was two months late, due to Mr. 
DeLand’s illness. In February 1920 she be- 
came Associate Editor; by August of that 
year, Acting Editor; and from the follow- 
ing December, through all the successive 
years, she has been the Editor. 

These steady promotions justified Mr. 
DeLand’s recommendation to the Board, in 
which he said: “Owing to the enthusiastic 
manner in which Miss Timberlake has 
taken hold of her editorial duties, I earnest- 
ly urge that she be appointed the Editor of 
the Votta Review and given full charge 
of the magazine. . . She is just as capable 
of managing both the magazine and the 
Bureau as I am, and in some respects far 
more so, for she has had the professional 
training which I lack, and in many ways 
appears to be a born journalist.” 

Miss Timberlake was born in Staunton, 
Virginia, and graduated from Mary Bald- 
win Seminary in that city, having special- 
ized in Speech and English. She was on 
the editorial staff of The Miscellany, the 
school paper, and was editor-in-chief of 
The Blue Stocking, the school annual. She 


|’ was on May 7, 1919, that Josephine 


took the teacher training course at Clarke 
School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass., 
and studied lipreading under Miss Martha 
Bruhn of Boston. She was an instructor 
at the Virginia School for the Deaf in 
Staunton and at the Florida School for the 
Deaf in St. Augustine before her appoint- 
ment to the Volta Bureau staff. Thus she 
came to the Volta Bureau with the training 
and experience to which Mr. DeLand had 
referred. 


The Volta Review 


On an editor rests the responsibility of 
selecting such articles as represent the pur- 
poses of the organization. In the case of 
the VoLta Review this was a difficult task 
because the field was small and the most 
successful teachers were so busy that they 
took little time to write professional 
articles. At one stage Miss Timberlake 
solved the difficulty by asking schools for 
the deaf to supply, in turn, a series of 
articles “with chalk dust on them.” This 
plan worked splendidly. 

A delightful innovation, with a warm 
human touch, was the introduction of “The 
Friendly Corner” in October 1920. Miss 
Winnifred Washburn, freshly graduated 
from Wellesley in spite of limited hearing. 
had convinced Miss Timberlake that the 
hard of hearing needed a cozy corner of 
their own—‘“a page on which we could ask 
each other questions and air our opinions, 
and give to one another the little things 
that have made the day seem brighter.” 
The department was a success from the 
first, and from the exchange of letters di- 
rected to this department there evolved 
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the Correspondence Club of the Volta 
Bureau which thrived for ten years and 
was eventually turned over to the Ameri- 
can Hearing Society and called the Every- 
where League. 

In 1928 Miss Timberlake introduced her 
readers to a new type of report—something 
hitherto unattempted anywhere. It was her 
belief that many students, graduating from 
schools for the deaf, on the elementary 
level in most cases, were continuing their 
education in high schools, business schools, 
and even colleges and universities with 
hearing students. Accordingly she and 
Miss Mabel Hunter, another staff member. 
collected data and published the first re- 
port of its kind. Year by year, with the 
exception of 1942, these revealing statistics 
have appeared. Behind the prim figures 
and columns lie stories of successful oral 
teaching, the courageous overcoming of 
difficulties, and the triumph of success. 
Who knows what far reaching effects these 
stories fresh from life may have? 

A more or less regular department de- 
veloped in 1930 was called “Along Avenue 
Eye.” It grew out of Miss Timberlake’s 
conviction that the hearing handicapped 
should be eve-minded in every sense of the 
word, that the eye could interpret messages 
on the lips of a friend or messages of all 
sorts from that grand old lady, Mother 
Nature. Some charming articles written by 
persons with little or no hearing revealed 
rich sources of entertainment and educa- 
tion to round out what otherwise might be 
one-sided personalities. 

The American Federation of Organiza- 
tions for the Hard of Hearing had been 
formed in 1919, and in 1924 its president. 
Gordon Berry, M.D., had appointed a com- 
mittee on education whose surveys eventu- 
ally brought to light an astounding number 
of hard of hearing children. By April 
1930 Miss Timberlake was editing two 
magazines, the Auditory Outlook for the 
A.F.O.H.H. and the Votta Review for the 
more restricted field of the deaf as dis- 
tinguished from the hard of hearing. For 
a clear-cut outline of the needs of the 
slightly hard of hearing, the severely hard 
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of hearing, and the deaf, one should read 
again her timely editorial in the April 
1931 Auditory Outlook. The deaf child and 
the slightly hard of hearing child had had 
their innings. By emphasizing the need of 
conservation-of-hearing classes for the 
severely hard of hearing child and by pub- 
lishing every available article about ex- 
isting ones, an educational lack was pointed 
out and consistently kept before hearing 
specialists. 

Another editorial innovation was a series 
of articles on progress in hearing aids, be- 
gun in the Auditory Outlook for November 
1933 and continued in the VoLta REVIEW 
for April 1934 and through the latter pub- 
lication year after year. Before the first 
article could appear the editor had to 
clarify in her mind the old, old problem as 
to what is free advertising and what is real 
news. With thousands of hard of hearing 
adults clamoring for information and gui- 
dance in the selection of hearing aids. it 
was a wise step—and a bold one—when 
Miss Timberlake began her yearly account 
of technical improvements. Every special 
number carrying one of her analytical 
articles on hearing aids has been a sell-out. 

During the depths of the Great Depres- 
sion, the Auditory Outlook was discon- 
tinued and the VoLTa REVIEW once more 
became a magazine which catered to every 
person with a hearing loss, no matter what 
his age or type of impairment might be. 

Among all the departments inaugurated 
during Miss Timberlake’s editorship two 
stand out for popularity and rich content. 
They are The Teacher Across the Hall, now 
discontinued to everyone’s regret, and 
Molly Mather’s Mail Box, still going strong 
and always deserving the fine compliments 
it brings forth. 


The Volta Bureau Library 


A proud but illiterate woman, speaking 
of her son’s promotion in the county school 
system, said, “That is the proudest thing I 
is of.” That is the way everyone connected 
with the Volta Bureau feels about the 
library, now that the building alterations 
provide an attractive reading room and 
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three stack rooms, with space for growth. 
During the past summer the library has 
been in constant use. Out-of-town teachers 
of the deaf, graduate students working for 
higher degrees, Mr. Rao of Hyderabad, In- 
dia, Mr. Hahn of South Africa, government 
officials gathering various sorts of data, all 
have found the library exceedingly help- 
ful. Most of them exclaimed with delight 
at the material laid before them. Speech, 
rhythm, music, vocations, hearing aids, au- 
ditory training, and history of the educa- 
tion of the deaf—these were some of the 
bases for study. One teacher said, “Oh, | 
just love to browse around. [| 
dreamed there was so much in any one 


never 


place.” 

Staff members use the library constantly 
in giving factual answers to inquiries that 
come from all parts of the world. 

Every annual report made by Miss 
Timberlake during the past thirty years 
has emphasized the value of the library 
and the need for its development. Out of 
the meager annual budget, provision has 
been made for the binding of scientific and 
educational journals. Staff members ap- 
preciate the library and, between other 
duties, wedge in time to read and catalog 
the most important articles as they appear. 
and the number has increased greatly dur- 
ing and after the war. 

In 1925 F. R. Nager, M.D., a noted 
otologist from Switzerland, visited the 
Volta Bureau and was so impressed with 
the potentialities of the library that he 
made a gift toward its development. Miss 
Timberlake wrote to a considerable number 
of Life Members of the Association, 
soliciting further funds, and_ received 
enough to engage the services of Miss 
Fridette Amsler of Vevey, Switzerland, a 
linguist who rendered valuable assistance 
with French and German publications. She 
did an immense amount of weeding out and 
rearranging of books, sorting and preserv- 
ing of clippings, and preparing volumes 
for the printer. Altogether, 156 volumes 
were prepared and bound. 

Ten years after Dr. Nager made his gift, 
the Board of Directors voted to accept Miss 
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Timberlake’s recommendation that $2,000 
from the annual income be allocated to 
library work. It was by dint of actual 
penny-pinching through the years that this 
amount was available. The effects of the 
depression were still felt in the field of em- 
ployment and it was for this reason that 
a trained librarian was secured at an an- 
nual salary of $1200. (By 1941 the United 
States Government was paying this amount 
to charwomen!) The librarian had some 
clerical assistance and some supplies and 
equipment; she ordered a few new books 
and had some of the old volumes bound; 
and, presto, the $2,000 was gone and there 
was nothing more in sight. 

This spring when the librarian from the 
Veterans Administration consulted the 
Volta Bureau Library to augment her 
bibliography on psychogenic deafness, she 
remarked: “Some one has done some ex- 
cellent work on this card catalog.” Yes, it 
is excellent, as far as it goes. 

The Works Progress Administration. 
established by President Roosevelt, made a 
contribution to the Library by sending 
workers to sort and arrange some old let- 
ters and note books which may prove use- 
ful to some future historian. 

Repeated efforts to secure grants from 
foundations have brought no results so far 
but Miss Timberlake has faith to believe 
that some day a philanthropist of the in- 
tellectual stature of Elihu Root will 
recognize the value of the Library and 
make a large gift that will stand as an en- 
during investment in the welfare of the 
hearing handicapped. Concerning gifts to 
libraries, Root said: 

“. .. To have builded oneself into 
the structure of these undying institu- 
tions, to have aided the development 
of those priceless possessions of civil- 
ization, is to have lived not in vain 
and it is to have lived in perpetuity.” 


Outside Contacts 


When making her annual report to the 
Board of Directors in 1923, Miss Timber- 
lake said, “We feel that the public could 


(Continued on page 540) 
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Letters to Dr. O'Connor 
Special Editor for October 


FROM ENGLAND 
*“*A Symbol of Hope” 


S visitors from another country we 
_ ought to be able to write objectively 
about Miss Josephine Timberlake 
and her work at the Volta Bureau, but we 
find that difficult. In all its activities under 
her gracious leadership, the Bureau has a 
sympathetic and understanding personal 
touch. We ourselves owe her a debt of 
gratitude that we can never repay. For it 
was she who nursed the plan for us to visit 
the United States three years ago and who 
put it so tactfully to her Board of Directors 
that they generously acted as our sponsors. 
We thank them, Miss Timberlake and her 
fine team of workers for their personal in- 
spiration and help. But for her planning 
and resource, we might never have had the 
opportunity of seeing so much of what is 
being done for the deaf in America. 


By a coincidence, Miss Timberlake’s ap- 
pointment to the Volta Bureau and the es- 
tablishment of the Department of Educa- 
tion of the Deaf at Manchester University 
took place in the same year. Although geo- 
graphically so widely separated, both insti- 
tutions have consistently followed the same 
policy—to promote speech among the deaf. 
In Britain, as elsewhere throughout the 
world, the VoLTA REVIEW is, today, a sym- 
bol of hope and a source of help to the deaf 
and to the hard of hearing, to their parents 
and to their friends. 

During a recent visit to Washington, we 
were shown the transformation, now com- 
pleted, of the Bureau’s headquarters. We 
rejoice that it is so splendidly equipped and 
housed to fulfill its international task. 

We welcome this opportunity of express- 
ing our intense admiration and sincere 
respect for Miss Timberlake’s ceaseless 
devotion to the welfare of the deaf and 


her splendid achievements during the past 
three decades. 
IRENE EWING 
ALEx. W. G. Ewinc 
Manchester University, England 


“Informed and Accurate Help” 


Magic words, Volta Bureau, associated 
indelibly in my mind as a boy with the late 
Alexander Graham Bell whom my mother 
and father had met at a Conference in 
America nearly sixty years ago and of 
whom they always talked with admiration 
and enthusiasm. But it was not until 191], 
when I was appointed the first Secretary 
of the National Bureau for the Welfare of 
the Deaf, now the National Institute for the 
Deaf, which was designed to fulfill in Eng- 
land similar functions to those so ably 
carried out by the Volta Bureau, that | 
came to realize what valuable work the 
Volta Bureau was doing. The gathering of 
statistics, its publications, the circulars of 
information, its generous supply of liter- 
ature—two large packing cases of books 
and pamphlets were sent to our newly es 
tablished Bureau—all served as a model of 
the service which could be given by such 
an organization. 


Later, thirty years ago, when I became 
editor of the Teacher of the Deaf, | estab- 
lished contact with Miss Timberlake who 
had recently been appointed superintend- 
ent, and throughout my twenty-five years 
of editorship she was a never failing source 
of informed and accurate help, readily and 
promptly given, and I remember with espe- 
cial pleasure her occasional letters of ap- 
preciation of some particular article or 
issue which made one conscious of the 
reality of her sympathetic understanding. 

I have met Miss Timberlake only once— 
at the London International Conference in 
1925—and it is a source of regret that ! 
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have never had the opportunity of renewing 
our acquaintance in America and of seeing 
at firsthand the work of the Bureau and of 
the American Schools for the Deaf. But 
| have heard, from those who have been 
more fortunate, how much the maintenance 
and development of the great traditions of 
the Volta Bureau are due to Miss Timber- 
lake’s enthusiasm. 

The Votta Review has, of course, a 
world-wide reputation; its constant and 
keen advocacy of speech teaching, its help- 
ful articles for the parents of young deaf 
children, its accounts of achievements by 
the deaf, its work for the deafened and 
partially deaf, and above all its stress on 
“possibilities” rather than on “impossibili- 
ties” are particular aspects which have al- 
ways appealed to me. Schools for the deaf 
all over the world have been influenced by 
this magazine, as it is in a class by itself, 
and I would gratefully acknowledge the 
inspiration I have had from its pages. 

For thirty years Miss Timberlake has 
been behind the scenes, working and en- 
couraging, directing and organizing. Many 
must wonder who was responsible. It is 
good to know that she is to receive in this 
issue the public tributes and warm thanks 
of her colleagues and readers, in which | 
count myself privileged to join, and which 
are shared, I know, by all my colleagues 
in this part of the world. 

W. Carey Roe 
Editor, Teacher of the Deaf, 
1919-1945; Principal, Royal 
Institution for the Deaf, Der- 
by, 1920-1947 


“Our Debt Is Incalculable” 


I am happy to pay a long overdue tribute 
to the international service rendered by the 
Volta Bureau and the VoLTa REVIEW to 
the various branches of work for the hard 
of hearing and the deaf in Great Britain. 
I mention this country more particularly, 
but can speak from experience of the same 
influence in Canada, my former home, in 
France, and in Switzerland. In Britain, 
our debt to the Volta Bureau is incalcu- 
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lable. To it we owe the first inspiration 
towards the founding of leagues for the 
hard of hearing on the American pattern, 
in particular, the Hertfordshire League, 
which I helped to found in 1944 with the 
assistance of Miss Timberlake and her staff. 
In 1946, when a National Association of 
the Hard of Hearing was first considered, 
we turned again to our friends at the Volta 
Bureau for further help and advice. The 
present National Chairman, Mr. H. Willard. 
the original promoter of the idea, adds his 
message of appreciation and good wishes 
to this letter, on behalf of the hundred odd 
clubs affiliated with the British Association 
of the Hard of Hearing. 

All teachers of lip reading over here are 
familiar with the Vota Review and find 
it of great help in their work. Your tributes 
to Dr. and Mrs. Ewing, of Manchester Uni- 
versity, have been widely appreciated, and 
have helped to link the two countries more 
closely in united efforts to help deaf chil- 
dren. Many Missioners to the Deaf have 
told me how useful the Review has been 
to them, and how helpful the articles are to 
their deaf friends. 

It is the essentially international outlook 
of the Bureau and the REview which makes 
both so outstanding. I myself have been 
a subscriber since 1926 and am indebted 
to Miss Timberlake and her staff for end- 
less kindness and information. Everyone 
who hopes to be up to date and informed 
in our work turns to the Bureau for author- 
itative and impartial data, all of which 
must entail hard work for the staff. There 
is not one person who will not echo my 
feeling of admiration and gratitude for the 
incomparable manner in which Miss Tim- 
berlake has directed the Bureau for the 
past thirty years. Her tolerance, under- 
standing of international differences of 
viewpoint, her extensive knowledge of the 
work in all countries, and her sympathetic 
attitude, are only part of her qualifications. 
She has truly achieved a most enviable 
record of service. 

On behalf of all teachers and friends in 
this country, I send you this grateful trib- 
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ute, wishing the Bureau and its Executive 
Secretary many, many years of successful 
effort in time to come. 
MADELEINE DE SOYRES 
Welwyn Garden City, Herts 


FROM SWITZERLAND 
“The Volta Flower” 


Since 1924 I read the VoLta REVIEW 
and was often wondering who was the 
smart editor. 

Great was my surprise and my joy when 
I suddenly received a call to go to Wash- 
ington to help classify the French and Ger- 
man books of the Volta Library. 

The call followed an illustrated article of 
M. John Dutton Wright, about his stay in 
Switzerland. The truth obliged me to reply 
that I was far not as clever and not as 
pretty as M. Wright wrote and showed (my 
family and my friends, also, did not recog- 
nize me on the photo of Mr. Wright) but 
Miss Timberlake wrote back, “Never mind. 
Come as you are!” 

So I went and had the pleasure to be in 
near touch with the “Volta ladies.” I say 
pleasure, but it was also a great privilege 
to see them at work. 

Our Swiss review, Aux Ecoutes was only 
three years old at that time (1927) and to 
see how the beautiful Votta REVIEW was 
thought, discussed and made, was inspiring 
for the “debutante” editor I was. 

Miss Timberlake with her quietness, her 
firmness, her splendid cleverness—so strong 
though so feminine—was a subject of con- 
stant surprise and joyous admiration. 

Very fortunate is the Volta Bureau to 
have a personality of such value at its 
rudder. I am glad to have now the possi- 
bility to say it straight out, black on white, 
although you all know it, for Miss Timber- 
lake will not be able to interfere this time. 

And now I wish to say what the VoLTA 
REVIEW means to us, in tiny Switzerland. 
First the eye has its pleasure at the gay 
colored cover. Opened, it is like a chat 
with a friend who has a lot to say and 
knows how to say it in an interesting way. 
Fach issue is a welcome visitor in which we 
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find ideas and articles we often translate 
for our French readers. You have a nice 
proverb: “Use a book as a bee does a 
flower.” That is just what we do, and there 
is so much to take, each month, in the 
“Volta flower” that it is hard to find words 
to thank for all the richness we find in it, 

We are waiting for each issue. Is it not 
the best compliment for a review, to be 
eagerly awaited? 

I am thankful to have the opportunity to 
congratulate Miss Timberlake for the long 
and successful years during which she 
fought so loyally to make a “better world” 
for us, the hard of hearing. 

Keep Miss Timberlake as long as you 
can, but send her a few weeks to her Swiss 
friends, please. 

FRIDETTE AMSLER, VEVEY 
Editor, Aux Ecoutes 


FROM TWO FELLOW 
COUNTRYMEN 


**A Modern Crusader” 


It is with great pleasure, indeed, that the 
Editor of the American Annals of the Deaj 
joins at this time in honoring an esteemed 
colleague, Miss Josephine B. Timberlake, 
for her many years of service as an execu- 
tive secretary and as an editor. It is a fact, 
however, that many of us in the field of the 
education of the deaf never remember any 
other editor of THE Votta REvIEW except 
Miss Timberlake. To be made aware that 
such an occasion as this is being observed 
makes us realize only too clearly what the 
poet once said on a somewhat similar oc- 
casion: 

“Time is passing, Madame, time is 
passing. 
What! not time, but we, we are 
passing.” 
The four predecessors of Miss Timber- 
lake served for thirty-five years, from 1887 
to 1922, when Mr. DeLand resigned. This 
is but five years more than the total time 
Miss Timberlake has served on the staff of 
the Volta Bureau. This alone indicates to 
an extent the great influence she has had 
on the educational methods of the training 
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of teachers of the deaf. This influence has 
been exerted by assisting scholars and stu- 
dents in their research work. Miss Tim- 
berlake has answered and advised thou- 
sands of people by personal letter and by 
consultation in her office. She has helped 
to collect books, pamphlets and circulars on 
the deaf from every place on the globe and 
today is greatly responsible for being able 
to leave to posterity a greater heritage of 
valuable information on the education of 
the deaf and of the hard of hearing than 
she received thirty years ago. 

The entire scope of the work of The 
Volta Bureau and THE Vo ta Review 
has so greatly expanded in the last thirty 
years that one finds it difficult even to 
compare what was being done in 1919 
with that of the work in 1949. The work 
of testing, auricular training, and hearing 
aid clinics is virtually all to be found in 
this thirty year period. The newly created 
interest in hearing and speech by university 
centers has in itself tremendously increased 
the working load of the Volta Bureau and 
THe Votta Review. In all of this in- 
crease in responsibility Miss Timberlake 
has been a key figure. The influence of a 
teacher in the class-room can be great. 
Many men and women who have done an 
outstanding service for mankind have often 
received much inspiration from some un- 
derstanding teacher. The influence of an 
administrator in a school program ¢an be 
of tremendous value. The excellent edu- 
cational system of the American schools 
for the deaf owes much to their farsighted- 
ness and keen observations. The work of 
Miss Timberlake, however, is beyond actual 
measurement. As executive secretary of 
the largest library on the deaf in the world, 
she has had a direct contact on the nerve 
center of the education of the deaf. As 
editor she has had and will continue to 
have a tremendous influence on the molding 
of the opinion of men and women in the 
educational field of the deaf and of the 
hard of hearing. A journal, such as THE 
Votta REviEw, which is a direct reflection 
of the ideas of the editor, can carry words 
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to the far ends of the earth as well as pre- 
serve information for generations yet un- 
born. As a public service in the field of 
the education of the deaf, Miss Timberlake 
has done yeoman service and today there 
is many a mother of a deaf child, many a 
teacher, many an administrator of a school, 
and many of the deaf and of the hard of 
hearing themselves, not only in our nation, 
but in many a neighboring nation, who on 
this occasion salute a modern Crusader 
who has never once deviated from the 
chosen path of duty on which she started 
to travel thirty years ago. 

PowriE V. Doctor, Editor 

American Annals of the Deaf 


**An Instrument of Service” 


Heartiest congratulations to the Volta 
Bureau on having Josephine B. Timber- 
lake! It is right and fitting that recogni- 
tion should be given to her thirty years of 
service. Because of her influence on me 
personally and on the work I have been 
privileged to do for the past twenty-eight 
years, I should like to record my gratitude 
to her and to the Volta Bureau. 

During World War I, I was advised by 
an otologist to write to the Volta Bureau 
for information about lip reading. I had 
never heard of lip reading or of the Volta 
Bureau but I followed his advice and a new 
world was opened for me. Through the 
Volta Bureau I found an exceptional teach- 
er of lip reading and—Josephine Timber- 
lake. Later, as an employee at the Bureau 
I realized that I wanted to devote my life 
to helping people with hearing losses. Un- 
der the guidance and patient teaching of 
Miss Timberlake I acquired some basic 
knowledge of hearing problems and learned 
many types of office work. Outside of office 
hours Miss Timberlake taught me how to 
control my speaking voice, polished up my 
enunciation and pronunciation and trained 
my residual hearing by reading poetry and 
beautiful prose to me through a speaking 
tube. She helped me to develop self-confi- 
dence and independence. Later on she in- 
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itiated me into the wearing of a hearing 
aid. 

My position today is due to Miss Timber- 
lake’s recommendation in 1923 when she 
was Recording Secretary of the American 
Hearing Society and a member of its Board. 

Miss Timberlake’s advice and wise coun- 
sel, as well as her fine addresses at zone 
and national conferences, have been invalu- 
able to the American Hearing Society. Her 
devotion to duty, her unusual gift for view- 
ing matters objectively, her personal in- 
tegrity and her high standards of work 
have influenced all who have come in con- 
tact with her. The Volta Bureau is known 
far and wide as an “instrument of service.” 
To my mind one of the finest instruments 
of service the Volta Bureau has is Josephine 
Timberlake. 

Betty C. Wricut, Director o/ 

Field Service, American Hearing Society 


FROM HOLLAND 


“She Deserves Their Thankfulness”’ 


I was told that it has been thirty years 
that Miss Timberlake has been working for 
the Volta Bureau. I am glad I was told, 
because now I have an opportunity to thank 
her for everything she did for our Institute. 
so severely hit in the bombardment, and 
for the presents she helped to collect and 
send to us. 

I hope that she will continue her bene- 
ficial work for the Volta Bureau, and for 
the deaf in general, for many years to 
come. She deserves their thankfulness for 
all she has done for them. I send to her 
my kindest regards. 

P. Lintuorst, Director 
School for the Deaf, Rotterdam 


“Her Wide Field of Interest” 
The Dutch Educators of the Deaf have 


known Miss Timberlake during all those 
thirty years of service with the Volta Bu- 
reau, not personally but from her articles 
in the Votta Review. We have admired 
her wide field of interest, but what struck 
me most was that though writing on techni- 
cal subjects, e.g. her series on “What is 
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New in the Hearing Aid Field,” she always 
had the deaf child in her mind. This showed 
how her heart went out to those who are 
suffering. The Rotterdam School for the 
Deaf will always be grateful for the gifts 
she sent to the school when it had badly 
suffered from the war; from her letters it 
appeared how much she sympathised with 
the children and the grown-ups who had 
struggled through the winter of 1944-1945. 
Therefore all Dutch Educators of the 
Deaf add their congratulations to those 
which will be received from all parts of the 
world and they sincerely hope that Miss 
Timberlake will once visit their country. 
M. J. C. Bicuu 
President of the Union for the Promotion 
of the Education of the Deaf in Holland 


“An Important and Instructive 
Periodical” 


Friendly connections have drawn our 
attention to the fact that in May 1949, Miss 
Josephine B. Timberlake celebrated thirty 
years of service with the Volta Bureau. 
During this time her energetic and capable 
hands, in cooperation with others, took 
care of the very important and instructive 
periodical of the Bureau, THE Vo Lta 
REVIEW. 

It is our privilege to take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing the interest and ad- 
miration we feel whenever we receive a new 
number of the fine magazine of our Ameri- 
can sister organization, for the growth and 
development of the work for, and with, 
the hard of hearing in the U. S. A. Now 
especially after the last war, the U. S. A. 
is a luminous example for a great part of 
the world, and we in olden Europe have 
followed with jealousy the mighty develop- 
ments and education in the use of hearing 
aids, more especially as these took place 
when contact was broken between us and 
the rest of the world. 

In 1948 our Dutch Society commemo- 
rated its fortieth anniversary, and conse- 
quently we are one of the oldest organiza- 
tions in the world working for the hard of 
hearing. We are glad that our so much 
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. larger and richer sister has had in its midst 


for a period of thirty years such a woman 
as Miss Timberlake. Our simple paper 
called Naar het Volle Leven (To the full 
Life) cannot be compared with the so much 
finer edition of the VoLTa Review. How- 
ever, we are full of pride when we reflect 
that we, in our so much smaller country 
and under more modest conditions, are able 
to work for the same very humane task: to 
bring the hard of hearing, who through 
their disability threaten to drift away from 
the social life, back to a full life. 

At this memorable landmark, the jubilee 
of Miss Timberlake, we see eye to eye, and 
nod our understanding. 

The circumstances under which we live 
and work may differ, but in the heart of 
things, concerning the miseries which may 
be caused by undetected impaired hearing 
in the life of a man or a woman, we are 
one. We are also one in the vigorous will 
to reduce this grief to the smallest possible 
limits, wherever we come into contact with 
it. 

We think it is of great value that Miss 
Timberlake has already for thirty years 
given her so much appreciated strength to 
the composition and making of your im- 
portant periodical, and we are sure that all 
this work was stimulated by her great love 
for the hard of hearing, and to her we send 
our hearty congratulations. 

During the last years more attention has 
been paid by the technical, pedagogical, 
logopedical and audiological experts, to 
work for the hard of hearing, and through 
this has reached a higher plane. We ex- 
press our wishes that the development of all 
that has been done may stimulate, by means 
of exchange of ideas and results of research, 
an aim for the whole world: “A minimum 
of suffering for all the hard of hearing.” 

W. DE VRIES 
Editor, Naar het V olle Leven 


FROM SOUTH AFRICA 


“Unfailing Guidance and Help” 


To me the Volta Bureau and Miss Tim- 
berlake are synonyms. - It was during my 
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first visit to the United States in 1925-26 
that my wife and I had the privilege of 
meeting Miss Timberlake, and getting ac- 
quainted with the Volta Bureau and what 
it stands for. 

The charming personality of this woman 
of small stature immediately captivated us 
both. Contacts which have been maintained 
throughout almost a quarter of a century, 
have only strengthened our faith in the 
good work of the Volta Bureau. 

My own school, the largest in South 
Africa, is modelled on American lines. At 
various times we have needed guidance 
and help, and unfailingly these have come 
from the Volta Bureau inspired by the 
personality of Miss Timberlake. 

By her thorough knowledge of all aspects 
of the deaf and the hard of hearing; her 
understanding of all the implications of 
deafness; her prompt response to all re- 
quests for information, for suggestions for 
contacts with schools, publishers, manu- 
facturers, government departments, and 
educational organizations in the United 
States, Miss Timberlake has made an in- 
valuable contribution to the general cause 
of the acoustically handicapped, not only in 
South Africa, but in many other countries. 

I have visited schools for the deaf and 
the hard of hearing in fifteen different 
céuntries, and in practically every country 
I visited, I found that the names of Miss 
Timberlake and the Volta Bureau were 
held in high esteem. 

I and my school are deeply indebted to 
Miss Timberlake. In this school, too, teach- 
ers have been trained who have started 
a new school for non-European children in 
the Cape Province, also the first school for 
native deaf children in Southern Rhodesia, 
not far from the famous Zimbabwe Ruins, 
and special classes for European hard of 
hearing in the Transvaal Province. 

Miss Timberlake by her wonderful out- 
look on life has demonstrated how a handi- 
cap can be made into an asset, especially 
in the service of others similarly handi- 
capped. Her cheerfulness, her zest for life, 
her optimism, her never-failing sense of 
humor, and her unselfish interest in her 
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fellow human beings, plus her own han- 
dicap of defective hearing, have all 
equipped her wonderfully for the cause of 
the acoustically handicapped. 

Our heartiest congratulations to Miss 
Timberlake on this her thirtieth year of 
service with the Volta Bureau. We assure 
her of our very sincerest appreciation of 
her services to the acoustically handicapped 
in South Africa. 

May God bless you and keep you, which 
expressed in my own Afrikaans language. 
makes me feel it more deeply and sincerely. 
viz: “Die Here seén u en behoede u.” 

G. DE LA Bat, 
Principal, School for the Deaf, 
Worcester, South Africa. 


FROM INDIA 
“Silent Homage” 

I first met Miss Timberlake one after- 
noon, in 1922, in her room in the Volta 
Bureau. She captivated me the moment 
I looked up to her bright face, beaming 
with a resplendent happiness. [| did not 
know before that a person with an im- 
paired hearing could smile so sweetly. 

I met Miss Timberlake often during my 
stay in Washington, and I always came 
back with greater and greater reverence 
for her personality. 

I do not want to tell anything regarding 
her service to the Volta Bureau. She does 
not require any certificate from anyone. 
The Bureau and the VoLTa Review speak 
for her. I do feel I should stop here. for 
silent homage is more eloquent than flow- 
ery words. 

S. N. BANERJI, 
General Secretary, The Convention 
of the Teachers of the Deaf in India. 


A VOICE FROM DENMARK 
“Competency and High Skill’ 

It was a great and generous \plan of 
Dr. Graham Bell to found the now so fa- 
mous Volta Bureau in 1887. The writer 
is old enough, as a teacher of the deaf, to 
remember the hope with which that act 
was hailed both here and in other coun- 
tries. 
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The year thereafter I had the good for. 
tune to meet with Dr. Graham Bell, his 
wife, and two young daughters in Paris at 
the International Congress of Teachers of 
the Deaf, where among other distinguished 
(Americans | also met with my friend. Dr, 
Percival Hall. 

When in the United States on a tour of 
study in 1906 I came to Washington, D. C., 
| paid a visit to the Volta Bureau and was 
surprised to have a look upon the con- 
siderable collections of literature on the 
education of the deaf from many lands, 
[ shall never forget the meeting with that 
fine gentleman, Consul John Hitz, then the 
director. It was a privilege to meet him. 

Now looking back upon the many years 
| have known about the Volta Bureau | 
dare say that it, together with the VoLta 
Review, has rendered an inestimable. im- 
portant service to educators of the deaf 
everywhere. Also to us in my country. 

And I now take occasion here to compli- 
ment and congratulate the present leader 
of both the Bureau and the VoLta Review, 
Miss Josephine B. Timberlake, for what 
she so ably has been doing during many 
years, not only to carry on but also to im- 
prove in the work which her competent 
predecessors had begun. 

It was my privilege and good fortune 
to meet Miss Timberlake at the Interna- 
tional Conference on the Education of the 
Deaf in London in 1925. During the many 
years since then I continually have ad- 
mired Miss Timberlake for competency and 
high skill to carry out her exacting task, 
and I sincerely wish her health and strength 
to continue the splendid work to the benefit 
of both deaf and hard of hearing in the 
coming years! 

ANDERS HANSEN, 
Formerly Director of the School 
for the Deaf, Nyborg. 


FROM AUSTRALIA 


*A Source of Help and Inspiration” 


To all leagues and associations for the 
hard of hearing in Australia and all those 
teachers and folk in service to the deaf- 
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ened, the VOLTA REVIEW is a never failing 
source of help and inspiration. 

I have had twelve years’ contact with the 
Volta Bureau, including fifteen months’ 
residence in the U. S. A. as a severely deaf- 
ened student of lip reading. So I have 
had many opportunities of realizing at first 
hand that nothing is ever too much trouble 
to the staff and that they are never too 
busy to help all with whom they come in 
contact, regardless of nationality or creed. 
In a world of strife and struggle this spirit 
of service to others before self, shines like 
a bright star. 

Over the years since I left Washington, 
D. C., the letters I have received from Miss 
Timberlake and others at the Volta Bureau 
have often been signed: “From your friends 
at the Volta Bureau, cordially yours.” 

This has always seemed to me to be 
typical of the friendship and help that I, 
personally, have received from the Volta 
Bureau. I am glad of this opportunity of 
expressing my appreciation. 

(Mrs.) ALLEYNE GEER, 
Victoria. 


FROM THE PHILIPPINES 


“Our Appreciation and Gratitude” 


Please allow me to extend to you our 
sincerest appreciation and gratitude for the 
valuable services the Volta Bureau has 
given to us in times when our dear country 
had lost everything except the hope of a 
better future, after having been redeemed 
from the most savage domination of the 
enemy in the last war. 

The School for the Deaf and the Blind 
in the Philippines, just like all the rest of 
the institutions of the country after the 
ravages of the war, needed complete re- 
habilitation. 

I sent letters appealing for help to several 
of my friends in the United States and the 
one I sent to Miss Bessie Leonard of Clarke 
School, Northampton, Massachusetts, was 
coursed to the Volta Bureau in Washinton, 
D. C.. and published in the Votta Review. 
Our school was most grateful for the many 
donations that were given to us as a result 
of this publication. 
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The teachers and children of the follow- 
ing schools contributed donations for our 
school and to them we are most indebted: 

Clarke School Northampton, Mass.. 
$64.00. 

New York School for the Deaf, $50.00. 

Virginia School for the Deaf, $84.00. 

The American Foundation for the Blind, 
Braille books, magazines and talking book 
records. 

The Honolulu School for the Deaf and 
the Blind, school supplies, clothes, and 
Braille Bible set of 24 volumes. 

California, 200 copies of second hand 
books. 

The Volta Bureau, 21 books and a com- 
plete set of pamphlets. 

Miss Alice Streng and three other teach- 
ers at State Teachers College, Milwaukee, 
3 books. 

Now, we are practically on our feet 
again, thanks to all those who have kindly 
shared with us what the school was greatly 
in need of, and may kind Heaven give us 
our chance to be of service to the needy 
just as dear friends helped us in our great- 
est need. 

(Mrs.) Maria V. FRANCISCO, 
Principal of the School for the Deaf 
and the Blind, Rizal City. 


FROM JAPAN 
“Her Precious Work for the Deaf” 


It is my great privilege to offer our sin- 
cere congratulation for the thirtieth anni- 
versary of the service of Miss Timberlake 
at the Volta Bureau. Should my memory 
be correct, I met her for the first time in 
October of 1923, which was just twenty- 
six years ago, when she had kindly helped 
me in my inspection of the library and the 
collection of materials at your Bureau. It 
was rather at a later date when I learned 
of her great contribution to the education 
of the deaf through the various issues of 
the Votta Review. 

In 1933, when the International Con- 
gress on the Education of the Deaf was 
held in West Trenton, N. J., I admired her 
works in this field, being presented myself 
at the Congress. 
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After the end of this war. | resumed cor- 
respondence with her and have greatly re- 
newed our appreciations to her as she has 
kindly sent for me and for my school nu- 
merous back numbers of the VoLTA REVIEW 
and reference books. They will, needless 
to say, be of great help to the deaf educa- 
tors in this country and are highly appre- 
ciated by the people concerned. 

There was, to my pleasant surprise, also 
a case as follows: The occupation authority 
in Japan, once in 1947, required the recom- 
mendation and comments of the Volta Bu- 
reau, in order to improve the conditions 
for the education of the deaf in our coun- 
try. At that time Miss Timberlake sug- 
gested to CIE, GHQ, SCAP a certain per- 
son as a leader for an example and more- 
over answered that Mr. Kawamoto would 
be able to select, also, the well qualified 
persons in the education of the blind as 
well as of the deaf. Although this plan 
was not put in effect, to my great regret. 


I was naturally very happy when I heard of 


such a reference. 

I have no doubt that her great contribu- 
tion to this field is never being limited to 
your country and to this country but to all 
the war-ruined countries in the world 
where the appropriate help and support 
such as she has rendered to us are always 
desired. 

I hope that she will enjoy the best of her 
health and continue, as usual, her precious 
works for all the deaf in the world. 

UNosuKE KAWAMOTO, 
Principal, National School for the 
Education of the Deaf, Konodai. 


FROM ISRAEL 


**A Warm and Personal Interest” 


It gives me a great deal of pleasure to 
have this opportunity to write and recall 
to you Ora’s mother, the undersigned. 

Ora was a pupil at the Lexington School 
between the years 1937-1939, during which 
I was visiting in the States. It might be 
fitting to relate briefly how it came about 
that a child born sixteen years ago in 
Israel (then Palestine) is being educated 
in U. S. A., for Ora is still in America, 
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while her home and her parents are so far 
away. 

Israel has been so much in the papers 
lately that I expect all of your readers to 
know something about it, but I still re. 
member having received a letter addressed 
to Tel-Aviv, Jerusalem. In those days the 
country had little to offer in the field of 
special education or hearing rehabilitation 
and I knew still less of what to ask. 

If the word “dumb,” which is being so 
often misused in association with deafness, 
might be properly applied to a mental and 
emotional state, it would be true to say 
that my encounter with deafness in my 
own baby had stunned me into dumbness, 

I will skip the familiar and tragic story 
of a mother, who having had no experience 
with deafness, is suddenly confronted with 
the phenomena in her own child. A sense 
of shame, guilt, bewilderment, resentment 
and helplessness, all mixed, is probably the 
reaction of any mother anywhere, but my 
own confusion was aggravated by the fact 
that I was in a pioneer country with no 
one to advise me or to turn to. 

When I recovered from the shock, | 
looked up the subject of deaf mutism in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. From it I 
learned about educational possibilities for 
the deaf and of the Volta Bureau. It was 
a beginning. 

The Volta Bureau, a Center of Informa- 
tion about Deafness—to me it was very 
much more than that; it has shown a warm 
and personal interest in my problem; it 
gave me courage, hope and inspiration; 
and, what is more, I found that it was not 
deafness the Bureau was interested in— 
that hearing was its goal, hearing for the 
deaf, hearing for the hard of hearing. 

I knew nothing about hard of hearing” 
people; I learned about their existence and” 
problems from the VoLTa REVIEW; from 
the advertisements on its pages I found out] 
about hearing aids and I was at once fas” 
cinated by the possibility of “selling” hear 
ing. Already in 1935 I wrote to a hearing” 
aid manufacturing company, referring to 
the Votta Review, that I would like to 
promote hearing in this country. 

(Continued on page 536) 
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In the South Island of New Zealand 


By Mrs. K. Hurp-Woop 


HAVE recently completed a nineteen- 

day visit to the South Island of this 

country and to Wellington, and the 
Capital city. Now I fulfill my promise to 
send news items. 

There are thirteen branches of the New 
Zealand League for the Hard of Hearing; 
ten of these are on the North Island, the 
remaining three being in Christchurch, 
Dunedin, and Invercargill. I made the 
last, our most southerly city, my first port 
of call. Though my visit was unofficial, | 
was warmly welcomed at the airport, at my 
hotel, and at the league rooms. 

It was my privilege to exhibit and de- 
scribe part of my photographic collection 
of pioneers in the world-wide movement 
souvenir 
badges, as worn in Central Europe and 
Scandinavia; for ear 


for the hard of hearing; my 


shields bievcles: 


TREET. 


plugs used when swimming; and wall 
charts. My address, “Leagues for the Hard 
of Hearing Visited in Other Countries,” 
created keen interest. There is no doubt 
that a closer relationship between kindred 
leagues in the British Empire, the United 
States, Europe, and Scandinavia, would 
prove advantageous to all of us. There 
will always be different approaches to our 
problems. This is apparent even in various 
centers in little New Zealand, for example, 
the members of the branch at Invercargill 
are most hospitable and dispense “the cup 
that cheers” but they are not particularly 
interested in formal social activities unless 
they have a definite educational value. They 
are genuinely interested in their lipreading 
classes and are regular attendants. Even 
the social afternoons and evenings, held 
once a month, include lipreading games 





Photograph from Johnson Studio 
SOME OF 7S ae OF THE INVERCARGILL’S LEAGUE ROOMS FACE ON THIS WIDE 


THE CITY IS KNOWN FOR AN AIR OF SPACIOUSNESS 
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and competiiions which provide practice. 
There is close cooperation between the 


Hospital Hearing Aid Clinic and _ the 
League. The first object noticed in the 


Clinic waiting room was the Journal of the 
New Zealand League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing. In the next room, on the wall behind 
the technician’s chair was a poster, setting 
forth the objects of our League, the address 
and a few statements relative to the work. 
I learned that the League’s booklet, with 
with 
hearing. was issued with every hearing aid. 


suggestions for persons impaired 

Students of lipreading in Invercargill 
do not make as much use of their group 
hearing aid as they might. There is quite 
a different tale to tell of Dunedin. This 
branch little interest in lip- 
reading. Their social hall is equipped with 
exceptionally comfortable seats fitted with 
headphones. This hall is in great demand; 


shows very 


socials, concerts, and lectures take place 
at least once a fortnight. There is a fine, 
active Men’s Club, the members of which 
enjoy lectures, deck quoits, and other 
games. Social evenings and outdoor pic- 
nics are held at intervals but some parties 
are solely for women, some for men. The 
majority of League activities in Dunedin 
are for hard of hearing folk only. 

The Christchurch League provides an- 
other contrast. It is noted for pioneering 
in this land, new movements and new meth- 
ods. There is a small but good reference 
library at this League, and Miss E. M. Ash, 
the organizing teacher, lends her personally 
owned literature. Thus many journals of 
kindred societies in different countries are 
available. In March 1948, when the 
League celebrated its tenth birthday, it was 
decided to inaugurate classes in auditory 
rehabilitation following in the footsteps de- 
fined by Mary Wood Whitehurst. A fund 
for purchasing equipment was established, 
and contributions took the form of birth- 
day gifts. 

One of the high lights of my trip was 
the examining of this equipment, con- 
sisting of radio, microphone, amplifier, 
electric pick-up and motor; the hearing of 
special records; and the method of opera- 
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tion. The committee obtained an eight. 
valve good model radio which is kept on a 
made-to-measure tea wagon. This accom. 
modates the equipment on the top shelf and 
the growing gramaphone library on the 
The whole thing can easily 
be transferred from room to room and can 
be split up into pieces as required. A 
panel was especially incorporated. This 
allows for a hearing aid to be plugged in 
or, alternately, a flex which leads to a 
box carrying three jack plugs for receivers, 
\ second box can be connected, making six 
jack plugs in all. With the speaker switch 
on, any number of users of individual aids 
and people without aids can join in the 
practise. The equipment can be used for 
radio listening, voice practice with the 
microphone and amplifier, or for listening 
to recorded speech or music just by alter. 
ing the switch. Receivers are the type with 
integral controls. 


low er shelf. 


The demonstrator mentioned that dual 
headphones with individual controls had 
been asked for but had not yet material- 
ized. The principal text book in use is 
“Train Your Hearing” by Mary Wood 
Whitehurst. Miss Ash modestly remarked, 
“The work of auditory rehabilitation in 
Christchurch is still in the expl. atory 
stage.” It is evident that much thought ‘nd 
research have already been expended, for 
instance, receivers were especially designed. 
but made in England. One only of the 
new type was in use when | saw the ap 
paratus, but others were on the way. This 
seems an opportune time to mention that 
two microphones had arrived as gifts from 
the well known English physicist, Dr. T. 
Littler of Manchester, England. 

Unlike Dunedinites, the Christchurch 
folk do not favor a Men’s Club in connet 
tion with the League. Men participate m 
practically all gatherings; they dislike the 
idea of segregation. No matter at what 
hour of the day or evening one visits the 
League, he will probably be invited to have 
a cup of tea with a happy group of lip 
readers. Tea drinking seems to follow the 
classes; the male students seem to enjoy 
the custom as much as the women do, and 
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Photograph from Green and Hahn,, Christchurch 


THE SCENIC BEAUTIES OF THE RIVER AVON, WHICH FLOWS THROUGH CHRISTCHURCH, 

ARE RENOWNED THROUGHOUT NEW ZEALAND. THIS VIEW OF THE PUBLIC GARDENS IS 

WITHIN A FEW MINUTES WALK OF THE CHRISTCHURCH BRANCH OF THE NEW ZEALAND 
LEAGUE FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 
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Photograph by C. J. Leeden 


PANORAMA OF SOUTH DUNEDIN, SHOWING RACECOURSE AND WIDE SWEEP OF BEACHES 


they laughingly tell the guest that they play 
while they learn. A little chat only is 
indulged in; then members return to shop- 
ping or to business. 

All three Leagues in the South Island of 
New Zealand have keen, active persons on 
their executive committees. These people 
are both hard of hearing and normally 


hearing. All three Leagues are thriving 





THE ORIGINAL TWELVE PUPILS AT ST. 


and have well set-up rooms in good local- 
ities. 

Readers of the VoLta REVIEW may re- 
call that the inspiration for the founding 
of the New Zealand League for the Hard 
of Hearing came through the reading a 
brief paragraph in the Friendly Corner of 
the Votta REVIEW. 

The New Zealand Government Hearing 


DOMINIC’S SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
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THE MAIN BUILDING OF THE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AT SUMNER 


Aid Scheme has exceeded expectation! The 
authorities are now issuing free hearing 
aids of three different makes and also al- 
lowing a subsidy of thirteen pounds on ap- 
proved imported aids. 

It was my pleasure and privilege to re- 
visit Sumner School for the Deaf, estab- 
lished by the New Zealand government in 
1880. Mr. H. Pickering, the principal, de- 
voted some hours to escorting me on a 
tour of inspection and to imparting infor- 
mation. The school was opened thirteen 
years before the Education Act of England 
provided for the education of deaf children, 
earlier schools in England being voluntary 
and self supporting. 

Nearly one thousand children have been 
educated in the two State Schools for the 
Deaf in this country. Within recent months, 
the main building at Sumner School has 
been renovated; kitchens and laundries 
have been equipped with the most modern 
appliances and various innovations have 
been introduced. The most popular addi- 
tion, from the pupils’ point of view, is the 
swimming pool. The present roll is 162, 


the highest in the school’s history. The fig- 
ure would have been higher but for the 
transfer of 5 pupils to the Titirangi, Auck- 
land, School, where the roll is 125. With 
the pupils at St. Dominic’s, there are now 
more than 300 deaf children attending 
schools in New Zealand. There is no wait- 
ing list for either of the Department’s 
schools, but both schools are full to ca- 
pacity. The figure given above compares 
with a total enrollment of 125 in 1943. At 
least half of the pupils under eleven years 
of age are cases of rubella, and the increase 
must be regarded as due almost entirely to 
these cases. 

With regard to the use of hearing aids. 
these are being provided for all children 
who can benefit by them. Because of pres- 
sure on space, due to the steadily increas- 
ing roll, it has not been possible to use the 
group hearing aid. The aid would help in 
some cases unsuitable for using individual 
aids, but it has seemed more important 
to ensure that all pupils were admitted, 
even if the room which would have housed 

(Continued on page 532) 
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Molly Mathers Mail Box 


REVIEW is to be a very special num- 

ber, celebrating the past thirty years 
of service, from 1919 to 1949. This is al- 
most half the sixty-two years the Volta Bu- 
reau has functioned, and the period repre- 
sents more than three-fourths of the life 
of the Votta Review. It also represents 
the extent of Josephine B. Timberlake’s as- 
sociation with the organization and the 
magazine. During most of these thirty 
years she has been at the head of the Volta 
Bureau, managing its affairs, and carrying 
out the policies bequeathed to it by Alex- 
ander Graham Bell. 

As editor of the Vo_ta Review, she had 
a good deal to do with launching this de- 
partment, which came into existence in 
June, 1940. It was announced in that issue 
of the magazine, and the first Mail Box was 
published the following month. The June 
1940 VoLTa REVIEW was a special issue, 
honoring the Association’s fiftieth anniver- 
sary, and among other reminiscent articles, 
there was a résumé of the Volta Bureau’s 
long service to the hard of hearing. It was 
an impressive review, going away back to 
1874, when lipreading was discussed at the 
first Convention of Articulation Teachers, 
called by Mr. Bell at Worcester, Mass.; 
and it wound up by announcing that a new 
department was to be begun, in which let- 
ters from the hard of hearing would be 
published and answered, particularly let- 
ters devoted to the personal problems of 
hard of hearing adults. 

The aims and policies of the Mail Box 
were devised through the joint mental 
workings of J.B.T. and yours truly, as we 
had both thought for a long time that some 
of the extraordinarily interesting letters 
that came to the Volta Bureau from all 
parts of the world should be more widely 
read. For five years, while I was a member 
of the Volta Bureau staff in Washington, 
the letters that appeared in these columns 
were nearly all taken from the Volta Bu- 


| AM told that this issue of the VoLTA 


reau files. Since 1945, the department has 
been compiled from outside Washington; 
but always it has looked to J.B.T. for guid. 
ance, inspiration and approval. Her praise, 
rarely expressed, has been an accolade; her 
interest has always been a stimulus; and, 
like every writer with a good editor, I have 
leaned on her constantly. 

However, since the Mail Box has been in 
existence during less than a third of Miss 
Timberlake’s incumbency, I am_ turning 
this issue over to Harriet Montague, whose 
association with the VoLTa REviEW dates 
even farther back. 

—Mo..y Maruer. 


Thirty Years of It 


DeaR MoLity MATHER: 

Thank you for giving me an opportunity 
to talk in this issue of the VoLTA REVIEW, 
and reminisce a bit concerning the maga- 
zine and its editor. I am one of the Old 
Settlers, and I remember the start of the 
magazine itself. My own early connection 
with the Volta Bureau has already been 
told in print, but I should like to mention 
some bits of the story again, for the Volta 
Bureau has had a good deal of influence on 
my life in one way or another. 

I am just one of the many individuals 
who have been helped by the Volta Bureau, 
its founder, and its present secretary, but 
! was old enough at the very beginning to 
realize that I was being helped, whereas 
there are a good many young deaf men and 
women whose whole lives have been 
changed by reason of advice sent out from 
the Volta Bureau, and who are yet prob- 
ably unaware of the fact. For instance, on 
the first page of this month’s issue of the 
little newspaper published by Central In- 
stitute for the Deaf in St. Louis, is a pic: 
ture of the graduating class, nine hand- 
some, well poised young men and women. 
At least three of the nine were Volta Bureau 
babies—that is, their parents wrote to the 
Volta Bureau for advice and help when 
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these young people were infants—and the 
Volta Bureau watched them grow up, as 
their mothers joined “Roundabout Let- 
ters,’ and continued to write about their 
boys and girls. The mother of one husky 
young man in the photograph was a mem- 
ber of the first roundabout letter issued. 

I see these reminders everywhere, of posi- 
tive good that has come about through the 
help freely offered by this center of infor- 
mation, and it pleases me that Dr. Bell's 
idea should continue to grow and spread. 
To return to my own story, it was Dr. Bell 
himself who answered the first letter 1 
wrote, to make inquiries about lipreading 
and my future education. | was fifteen 
years old, and had just dropped out of 
high school because of growing deafness. 
| was very unhappy and bewildered and 
alone, because, like many hard of hearing 
persons, | thought I was the only one in 
the world. 

I read a short item in the Kansas City 
Star—just a stick full of print it was— 
relating that the inventor of the telephone 
was interested in the education of the deaf, 
and that the Bureau of information he had 
founded some years before was engaged in 
furthering speech and lipreading for the 
deaf. That word “lipreading” caught my 
eye, and I decided to write a letter to Alex- 
ander Graham Bell. I had no idea where 
he lived, but I wrote the letter and sent it 
to the Kansas City Star, asking the editor 
to forward it. Miraculously, he did so, al- 
though the Bells were then at their summer 
home in Nova Scotia. About ten days later 
came a long, typewritten letter, three pages 
filled with practical, sympathetic advice. 
Among other things, Dr. Bell stated, “Your 
whole future success will depend on your 
ability to read lips.” He suggested the 
names of several teachers, emphasizing one 
in particular, and Mrs. Bell also wrote, tell- 
ing me of her personal experiences with lip- 
reading. 

I did exactly what they told me to do, 
chose the teacher they recommended, and 
have never had occasion to regret it. I still 
have the letters they wrote me, and I still 
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have the warm feeling of gratitude and 
affection for the Volta Bureau that was 
engendered in me by its founder. Through 
the years, my association with the Volta 
Bureau and the VoLta REVIEW grew closer, 
and through all of Miss Timberlake’s edi- 
torship I have been writing for the maga- 
zine. 
World Wide Influence 

I know that many persons feel the same 
way I do about the Volta Bureau, and in 
my long association with the organization, 
especially during Miss Timberlake’s incum- 
bency as Executive Secretary, | have come 
upon many instances of her personal in- 
fluence. These bits of evidence may be 
found all over the world. For example, one 
reason the school for the deaf at Worcester, 
South Africa, is a strongly oral school with 
a good speech teaching department, is that, 
during a visit to the Volta Bureau on a 
fact finding expedition, Mr. and Mrs. de la 
Bat were fired with Miss Timberlake’s en- 
thusiasm for speech as a means of com- 
munication with the deaf. They stayed, 
talking for hours, and when they left Wash- 
ington it was to go straight to the Clarke 
School to enter the teacher training class. 

For years, Miss Timberlake’s photograph 
hung on the wall of the superintendent's 
office in the school for the deaf at Zagreb, 
Yugoslavia, because Mr. Ramadanovitch, 
the founder, felt that Miss Timberlake's 
influence on the school, through correspon- 
dence, had been beneficent and important. 
He told the pupils about her almost in the 
same breath with which he told them about 
King Peter, whose portrait also hung there. 

It was J.B.T’s. quick grasp of values and 
her ready enthusiasm that brought Fridette 
Amsler all the way from Vevey, Switzer- 
land, to work in the Volta Bureau library, 
arranging and classifying French and Ger- 
man books and pamphlets. Mr. John D. 
Wright had met Miss Amsler in Switzer- 
land and had written J.B.T, about her. 
J.B.T. had already corresponded with her, . 
and after a further exchange of letters, she 
decided Miss Amsler would be valuable, 


and somehow found the money to bring 
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the young French-Swiss girl to Washington 
to help the work along. 

It was largely J.B.T’s. doing that Dr. 
and Mrs. Ewing made their highly success- 
ful tour of the United States in 1946, test- 
ing children, interviewing parents, and 
bringing a fresh breath of faith in the doc- 
trine of speech for the deaf. 


She Supplied the Spark 


It was at the meeting of the American 
Federation of Organizations for the Hard 
of Hearing in Toledo in 1922 that Dr. Nor- 
val Pierce and Dr. John Theobald read a 
report on the conditions of hearing in an 
average public school in Chicago. Miss 
Emma Knox and Miss Alice Howe ex- 
plained the educational needs of the deaf- 
ened child. Miss Estelle Samuelson spoke 
of the tragedies which social workers en- 
countered in following up individual cases 
of hard of hearing children. But it was 
Josephine B. Timberlake who stood up in 
meeting and said, 

“Let’s go home and DO something.” 

The tinder was ready; she supplied the 
spark. Two years later the Federation ap- 
pointed a Committee on the Survey of Hard 
of Hearing Children. Hard of hearing 
adults had emerged from preoccupation 
with their own problems, and the Volta 
Bureau, under J.B.T’s. inspired enthusiasm, 
went with them all the way in the effort 
to help the hard of hearing child. 

This enthusiasm of hers has started many 
movements, has sparked many an effort 
that might otherwise have died a-borning. 
It was one of the first qualities I noticed 
in her, the first time I met her, and it had 
a good deal to do with the fact that, while 
I went to the Volta Bureau in 1931 to work 
for three months, I stayed fourteen years. 


Always a Teacher 


Back in the twenties, before I went to 
work in Washington, I had a job at the 
Wright Oral School in New York, and I 
' remember a time when Dr. LaCrosse, the 
principal of the school, had gone to a con- 
vention in Belleville, Ontario. Mrs. La- 
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Crosse went along, and it was she who de. 
scribed the incident to me afterwards, 
Throughout the meeting, Dr. LaCrosse was 
engaged in the usual superintendent’s prowl 
io spot likely teachers, and Mrs. LaCrosse 
was helping him, looking the teachers over 
and choosing the ones that seemed to her 
especially inteliigent, capable and alive, 

“Look at that girl over there,” she sud. 
denly exclaimed. “Her eyes just shine! ] 
know she would be good.” Dr. LaCrosse 
laughed. “Yes, she probably would,” he 
said, “That’s Miss Timberlake, the Super- 
intendent of the Volta Bureau.” 

“7 had never met her,” said Mrs. La 
Crosse, telling me about it afterwards, “but 
I couldn’t help thinking what a wonderful 
teacher she must be. She has so much en- 
thusiasm.” 

I didn’t know J.B.T. when she was teach- 
ing in a school for the deaf, but I am sure 
she did a good job, because she is still a 
teacher, and it would be impossible to esti- 
mate how many individuals she has helped, 
first and last, by her sheer ability to trans: 
mit interest in constructive ideas. 

Another quality that impressed me at 
once, the first time I met her, is her dignity. 
She has a very unusual type of self esteem 
which enables her to be dignified without 
being self important. She is a proud indi- 
vidual, and yet I have never known her to 
stand on her own importance. In fulfilling 
her duties, she stands at the head of @ 
staff of varying ages and extremely diver- 
gent personalities, and she manages to re: 
main the boss and to impress others with 
the fact that she is boss, while rarely ex 
erting her authority. She is always ready 
to stop and laugh at a joke, and when! 
had a good story, she was always the first 
person to whom I told it. I think it is this 
ability to stop and laugh, as much as any- 
thing, that has helped her to keep her equi- 
librium through the years of ups and downs 
she has sustained in her present position. 

A person of decided opinions that lean 
rather to the conservative side, she is ex 
tremely tolerant. While every person who 

(Continued on page 530) 
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The Volta Bureau Through the Years 


Memories of a Frequent Visitor 
By Anne L. LEvots 


my mental pictures of the Volta 

Bureau is the first and therefore the 
oldest. Through browsing around in the 
Library of Congress in 1919 I had dis- 
covered the VoLTaA Review and had de- 
voured every word of every number; yet I 
had no wish for personal contacts with 
organizations dealing with deafness. But 
when in 1922 a charming person, Miss 
Florence P. Spofford, invited me to attend 
an illustrated lecture to be given by the 
widely traveled Mrs. George L. McAlpin of 
New York City at the Volta Bureau and 
offered to send her car for me and two 
other friends, I accepted. 

We arrived early, because the car was 
to convey numerous other passengers to 
the dignified and beautiful building which 
stood high on a Georgetown terrace, like a 
Greek temple on a hill. A black haired 
young lady, with a big smile, greeted us 
at the door and introduced herself as Miss 
Timberlake. She explained that she was 
just finishing a sandwich after a day-long 
struggle with lighting effects and a screen 
for the slides. 

The building, completed in 1894, was a 
library rather than the modern office build- 
ing, plus library, into which it has now 
evolved. There was a huge front room 
with a nineteen foot ceiling, intended for 
a reading room. On the long oak table, 
covered with green felt, stood a recently in- 
stalled electric lamp that was to light the 
speaker's face for the lip readers. Miss 
Timberlake told us that when she first 
joined the Volta Bureau Staff in 1919, old 
iron brackets, installed to hold coal oil 
lamps, still graced the walls on either side 
of the very large windows. 

The room filled up quickly, and soon the 
young people had hoisted themselves onto 
the window sills and others were standing 


Pio ne the most deeply etched of 





against the walls. The meeting was a great 
success. Several things struck me forcibly 
that evening: first, the universality of deaf- 
ness—how it strikes rich and poor, old and 
young, cultured and unread; next, the very 
straight back and the winning smile of the 
black haired lady who had been chosen to 
shed light, not only on a lecturer’s screen 
but on an age-old physiological, educational 
and social problem. It occurred to me 
then, as it has many times since, that a 
straight back, squared shoulders, and a 
smile betokened some of the personal quali- 
ties necessary in a professional worker in 


the field of deafness. 
The Volta Bureau Library 


Having at last come into contact with 
the Volta Bureau and its executive, I de- 
cided to get acquainted with the Library, 
since it was said to be the largest in the 
world dealing with deafness, speech, and 
related subjects. It happened to be a dark, 
rainy day when [| went out and that is how 
I came face to face with just a few of the 
tremendous problems confronting Miss 
Timberlake. This Greek temple on a hill, 
built to house the invaluable collection of 
books presented by Alexander Melville Bell 
and his son, Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, 
and added to each year by other gifts and 
purchases, boasted a few newly installed 
electric lights in the front rooms but not 
even a coal oil lamp in the stack rooms. 
Miss Timberlake produced a flash light and 
we scanned the titkes on shelf after shelf. 
I was amazed to find books and school re- 
ports in French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Chinese, Japanese and still other languages 
besides English. 

Truly here was a priceless library, unlit 
and largely uncatalogued. There stood two 
stock rooms crowded with a wealth of ma- 
terial but it was like treasure buried in a 
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mine. Here were stories that needed to be 
told to an uninformed public so that gradu- 
ally life could be made more tolerable and 
comfortable for the hearing handicapped. 
Here were the scientific books from other 
lands needing translations so that educators 
could benefit from pooled findings the 
world around. 

Before the wealth of the famous Com- 
stock Lode, the Mother Lode, and other 
fabulous mines could be brought to the sur- 
face and converted into something usable, 
expensive machinery had to be installed. 
The unmined treasure of the Volta Bureau 
Library lacked the proper “machinery.” 
It needed a librarian, an assistant, and a 
publicity writer. It still needs them today. 
Men lose their heads and even their lives 
over silver, gold or diamonds buried in the 
earth. It is so easy to understand tangible 
things; so difficult to comprehend the in- 
tangibles of life. But I have an inner con- 
viction that some day—and may it be soon 
—an understanding person with means and 
imagination, plus an understanding of deaf 
ness, will install the long needed “ma- 
chinery” in the Volta Bureau Library. 


The Coolidge Fund for Clarke School 


In 1927 an economist, whose _philan- 
thropic spirit had been aroused by the sis- 
ter of two Clarke School pupils, addressed 
the American Otological Society and made 
a rousing speech, that brought a cheering 
audience to its feet. The speaker was Clar- 
ence Barron and his subject was “The De- 
velopment of the Charity Ear.” Because of 
his newly awakened interest in deaf chil- 
dren in particular, and all hearing handi- 
capped persons in general, he dedicated his 
time and talents to the raising of a sum 
that would run into the millions. In all 
appeals made it was definitely stated that 
the first two million was to go to Clarke 
School for expansion and research and that 
the remaining amount would be divided 
among other organizations, including the 
Volta Bureau. 

Fund raising firms were employed to 
spread publicity and their professional 
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writers came down to Washington to un- 
earth suitable material for their appeals, 
From her own experience and her store 
of knowledge gleaned from the uncata- 
logued library, Miss Timberlake was able 
to assemble historical facts, true stories 
dealing with education and rehabilitation, 
and further data to indicate the possibilities 
that might result from appropriate research, 
I myself had a small share in this work. 

A sum of two million was raised and 
presented to Clarke School, and then a 
tragedy occurred. Clarence Barron died. 
More than that, the stock market crashed 
a year later and fortunes were wiped out 
overnight. Retrenchment was the order of 
the day. The fund-raising came to a dead 
end. The Volta Bureau had assisted in the 
campaign to the full extent of its ability 
and was happy that it could do so. How- 
ever, it did not know the full happiness 
which comes from reward after effort. 


The Rich Intangibles 


Not long ago I happened to be at the 
Volta Bureau when a thrilling chapter in a 
life story was enacted. To get its full flavor 
[ asked Miss Timberlake about the early 
chapters. This is what she told me. 

Eight or ten years ago a family had 
driven up to Washington from a village in 
the South. There were several children but 
it was the small boy who was the problem. 
The mother knew that he had a very limited 
amount of usable hearing but she did not 
know how to train it. She had sent the little 
fellow to public school, where the teacher 
had done her best and where the pupils had 
done their worst, being the way of small 
children who are often given to brutal 
frankness. The result was a timid and 
shrinking child, afraid to look at a stranger, 
much less talk with one. It was practically 
impossible to gauge the little fellow’s men- 
tality or his hearing ability, but judging 
from the mother’s account, a hearing aid 
and a hearing school were indicated, rather 
than the state school for the deaf to which 
the parents had been advised to send him. 
(Continued on page 528) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


HE importance of auditory training 
[comes to the foreground throughout 

the following letters. It is empha- 
sized as a way of cultivating speech, es- 
pecially for the preschool child. When sup- 
plemented with television, a small boy’s 
toys take on new meaning and help to make 
him a part of the world about him. 


For Natural Speech, Begin Early 


A teacher of preschool children discusses 
her hand-in-hand development of auditory 
training and voice building. 


When we first opened our school we had 
a little three year old boy who had some 
hearing for words spoken close to his ear, 
but no speech except for a few odd words. 
Now, thanks to auditory training, he is 
speaking in sentences and asking questions. 
The first approach was speaking directly 
into his ear, using alphabet books, toys, 
and nests of picture blocks to initiate 
speech. He was always shown the word 
on the lips first. Next we used a paper 
tube to speak directly into his better ear, 
allowing him to speak into the tube, too. 

Along with this training, we gave him 
voice building exercises, as his voice was 
thin and there was indication of a lateral 
lisp. His consonants were nearly all de- 
fective, due to two reasons: his great hear- 
ing loss which prevented him from distin- 
guishing the consonants, and his inability 
to use his speech mechanism properly. 

When his vocabulary had increased 
enough, the next step was the group hear- 
ing aid, first taking him alone and later 
with two other hard of hearing children 
who had more hearing than he. First 
single words were used, and then, even 
though I knew he could not comprehend 
them, phrases and whole stories from illus- 
trated story books. His attention always 
had to be drawn to the articles, preposi- 
tions, and endings; I would ask him to 
repeat the catchy little phrases. 


His parents always spoke to him as they 
would to any hearing child except that they 
learned to speak within his hearing and 
lipreading range. We all worked hard 
on him and for awhile the results were 
discouraging. He would speak, when told 
to, either at home or in school, but seldom 
spontaneously. Nor did he pick up any 
language of his own. But patience was 
rewarded when he called out spontaneously 
on the street car, one day. From then on. 
he made great progress. At the close of 
school in June, 1948, he was three years 
and ten months old. 

Over the holidays, I suggested that his 
parents increase his vocabulary by using 
the Golden Dictionary. By September, he 
knew all the concrete words in it and was 
speaking spontaneously. Our aim was to 
make him hearing conscious and to develop 
good speech. A child who is as hard of 
hearing as he and has never heard good 
patterns of speech, needs to hear a good 
clear pattern. He is talked to conversa- 
tionally a great deal without the group 
hearing aid. And although I have never 
made an issue of it, he lipreads very well, 
too. A few weeks ago, he was fitted with 
his own individual hearing aid which he 
now wears a part of every day. He has 
not been taught as a deaf child would be: 
I have kept in mind all the language prin- 
ciples but have used them in a natural man- 
ner when telling stories. 

We believe in our nursery that speech 
is a great socializer, and that it can be 
taught informally and so unobtrusively 
that it will not interfere with the care-free 
air of the nursery. If speech is to be nat- 
ural, it must be begun early. The longer 
it is postponed, the more rusty the speech 
mechanism grows, and the more difficult it 
is to make the child speech conscious. We 
notice this with the children who come to 
us at four or five instead of three. 

Miss N. V. MacD. 
Canada 








Amplification of Sound 


Peggy now attends Lincoln School for 
the Deaf in Toledo, Ohio. Her amount of 
hearing has not been established at present. 


Peggy’s deafness was suspected at one 
year of age but our pediatrician thought it 
was a matter of inattention. When Peggy 
was nearly two and still not giving much 
evidence of hearing, we took her to an ear 
specialist in Toledo who diagnosed total 
deafness. 

Because we did not believe him, we took 
her to an otologist in Philadelphia, who 
was most encouraging. He gave us ample 
proof that Peggy had usable hearing. He 
outlined a program for me to teach her, 
which is similar to that offered by the 
Tracy Clinic, with special emphasis on stim- 
ulating auditory attention. He fitted Peggy 
with a hearing aid, which is a vitally im- 
portant help to children with even the 
smallest amount of usable hearing. Pre- 


scribing hearing aids for two year old 
children is not yet generally done, but I, 


for one, am a firm believer in it. This 
physician’s theory, like that of the best- 
educators, is that amplification of sound 
supplemented by lipreading is the best 
avenue through which a child with im- 
paired hearing can learn to talk. 

I was prepared for a difficult period of 
adjustment between Peggy and her hear- 
ing aid. However, to my surprised delight, 
she accepted it immediately. She wears it 
several hours every day, and it does not 
interfere with her play. She adjusts the 
volume to suit herself and is obviously 
happier when she is wearing it. As you 
would expect, she is learning to understand 
what she hears and to talk. I have not as 
yet started her detailed educational pro- 
gram with daily lessons, but her vocabulary 
is growing and her behavior is much im- 
proved. She knows and says mama, dada, 
bye-bye, hi, eye, baby. She says O for 
nose, ow for mouth, up for cup, and baw 
for ball. The consonants are slow in 
coming. She responds to directions such 
as “No no, get down.” When I say “Shall 
we go bye-bye?” she gets her coat. She 
knows her name and her sister’s name. 
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As in the case of most deaf children, 
Peggy has times when she feels frustrated, 
As time goes on, I am learning to read her 
mind, so to speak. I make a point of asking 
her what she wants, and | talk to her con- 
stantly, which I believe is very important. 

Mrs. J. H. 
Ohio 


Day School for a Three Year Old 


Richard, three years old, is the younger 
of two children, both of whom have very 
little hearing. 

Richard started going to Public School 
47 last September at the age of two and a 
half. He adjusted right away. Parents are 
allowed to spend the entire first week or 
more at the school, until the children are 
assured that school is a pleasant place.This 
is a wonderful idea which I wish every 
school would put into practice. And it was 
no hardship for Richard to part with me. 
I spent one week with him, then gradually 
left him after an hour or so in the morning. 

Another experiment carried on with the 
babies at P.S. 47 is the wearing of individ- 
ual hearing aids. Richard wears one part of 
every day. The teachers feel it is of help 
to almost every child, even with a minimum 
amount of residual hearing. 

We have a very active parent-teachers’ 
association at our school and hold meet- 
ings once a month. The January meeting 
was the best we ever had. Our chairman 
obtained the moving picture, “Listening 
Eyes,” from the John Tracy Clinic which 
was produced by the Walt Disney Studios. 
It told the story of a deaf child just as we 
have all experienced it. After the picture, 
there was a panel discussion by six people: 
two guest speakers, two members of the 
faculty, and two parents—one a parent of 
a young deaf child and the other a parent 
of a graduate of the school. The question, 
“May a moderately educated deaf child 
attain a normal relationship with the hear- 
ing world?” was realistically discussed, 
and the questions from the audience were 
well answered. 

Mrs. A. J. M. 
Bronx, New York 
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Developing Consciousness of Sound 


Another little Richard, also of New York 
and the same school, is having his horizons 
broadened. Born deaf, he is now five and a 


half years old. 


Having acquired housing space, we are 
now able to give Richard a room of his 
own. We have built cabinets into his room, 
with a clothing rod in his closet at his level, 
in order that he may have sufficient space 
to store his belongings and so become more 
efficient in his personal habits. It is now 
also possible for Richard to bring his 
friends into the house for indoor play. We 
consider this extremely important since it 
had become obvious to us that Richard was 
beginning to retire into a narrow family 
circle and was finding it a great source of 
satisfaction to play by himself or with a 
few members of our family. His attitude 
toward other children was somewhat 
strained and at times too violent. We are 
now making every effort to have him mix 
and play with the many children on the 
playground, and, in some instances, I have 
invited some of his friends in to supper. 
We are hoping this will help him to develop 
a healthier respect for the rights of others 
and to break out from the little world 
which he is beginning to draw about 
himself. 

We are using every available medium to 
bring to Richard a knowledge of the world 
which hearing children of his age possess. 
In this respect, we have found a great ally 
in television, despite the fact that it is in 
its trial and error stage and that many of 
the programs fall short of the standard 
radio broadcasts. Richard is delighted with 
it. His particular fondness, at present, is 
for the cowboy pictures, particularly since 
they have given meaning to his cowboy 
suit, hat, boots, holsters, guns, and other 
western paraphernalia which otherwise had 
no connection with real life in his mind. 
In other instances, we have found that 
television has served to explain the pur- 
pose and use of many every-day contriv- 
ances which had no meaning to Rich- 
ard other than a model of an attractive 
toy. For example, movies of skiiers coming 
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down a snowy slope have explained the 
purpose of skiis. In addition, he has seen 
pictures of farm life with tractors, plows, 
cultivators, and other farm machinery, as 


well as farm animals on their home 
grounds, 

We are trying to work in some auditory 
training in conjunction with television. 
Often while Richard watches television, he 
wears the earphones of his amplifying in- 
strument. Although he does not want to 
wear the earphones all the time, we are 
hoping that his desire to do so will increase 
as he finds he can get more fun out of the 
combination of pictures, plus sound. 

Richard is still attending the preschool 
classes at Public School 47, and I am well 
pleased with the methods of teaching which 
are employed there. The young teachers, 
who are assigned to the preschool classes. 
are extremely patient and take advantage 
of every opportunity to tie in their lessons 
of speech and lipreading with the normal 
play activities. They have a splendid audi- 
tory training program and never cease to 
expose the child to sound even if he is 
found to have a very small degree of 
hearing. 

As yet, Richard has not been given 
audiometer tests, so we do not know how 
much hearing he has. Our impression has 
always been that he was almost totally deaf. 
During his speech and lipreading lessons 
at school, he is required to wear earphones 
attached to his desk which in turn are con- 
nected with a microphone attached to his 
teacher’s desk. In addition to this require- 
ment, he has a daily session, both with and 
without his hearing aid, of sound-train- 
ing where the instructor uses musical in- 
struments and records. This has developed 
a definite consciousness of sound in him. 
He finds great pleasure in putting his ear 
to the radio or listening to other gross 
sounds. I suppose that is the reaction that 
deaf children have to newly discovered 
sound. We were very pleased to learn that 
Richard can distinguish now between a 
horn and a bell sounded behind his back. 
We attach great importance to this phase of 
his training. 

(Continued on page 526) 
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Hearing Aids and Young Deaf Children 


By Grace LAssMAN AND HARRIET MONTAGUE 


(Continued from September) 


Every Deaf Child Benefits from Audi- 
tory Training with Amplification 


Since we know that every child, regard- 
less of hearing loss, benefits from auditory 
stimulation, it would seem ideal that every 
child have daily use of a hearing aid suited 
to him. 

The earlier he starts this kind of train- 
ing, the better. We cannot expect to put 
earphones or a wearable aid on a small 
baby; however, if he is exposed to sound 
from infancy, if his parents sing and talk 
to him, close to his ear, the aid will be of 
more value to him when he reaches the 
stage where he may use it comfortably. 

It is not uncommon to find that the very 
deaf child who seems to hear almost noth- 
ing through an aid will use his voice more 
when he wears the aid, and will have a 
more natural voice than he has without the 
aid. We know, too, that his lipreading and 
his understanding of language are helped 
by persistent use of his hearing. 

On the basis of these discoveries, we can 
safely say that every deaf child should 
have, as early as possible, the hearing aid 
best suited to him. 


Even a Very Young Child May Use an 
Aid to Advantage 


The question as to the age at which a 
child may use an aid comes up almost every 
time a parent considers obtaining one. It is 
safe to say that, if the child is ready for it, 
the younger he is exposed to amplified 
sound the better. 

However, we must be sure he is ready. 
The child has feelings and preferences of 
his own. He may not adjust easily to new 
situations. He may have been exposed to 
so many tests that he resents the earphones 
or even the act of listening. The aid must 
be presented to him gradually and must 
not be forced on him. If it makes him un- 


happy, he is not ready for it. If it inter. 
feres with his bodily movements to such an 
extent that the aid is more important than 
the child, he should not wear an aid. 

The child and his comfort must come 
first. If this policy has been followed in 
other situations, and is kept firmly in view 
in this new situation relating to the aid, 
any of the various types of aid may be used 
by the child when he is very young. Two 
year olds have worn earphones connected 
with portable aids, and have even wom 
wearable aids successfully. On the other 
hand, four year olds have rejected them 
completely. Consider the personality of 
your child, his attitudes, his cooperation, 
and what you yourself have discovered 
about his hearing. 


Portable Desk Model or 
Wearable Aid? 


Perhaps you do not live in or near a 
center where you can get advice from a 
competent person. You wonder whether 
you should get a portable desk model with 
earphones, or a wearable aid with an ear 
piece moulded to your child’s ear. You 
have to decide for yourself which you can 
afford, and you have to make up your mind 
that if it is to be of service you must use it 
regularly and systematically and wisely, at 
the same time realizing that it is not going 
to make your child into a normally hearing 
child. 

1. If your child responds to gross 
sounds, such as a drum or toy cricket, but 
does not respond to higher sounds, such as 
whistles, bells and speech sounds, it would 
seem wiser to get a portable desk model. 
Or, if he seems to make no response to any 
sound without an aid, the portable aid 
would be better. It is more powerful than 
the wearable aid, and will get better results. 

2. If your child hears quite a lot of 
speech without the aid, he would benefit 
from a wearable aid. 
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3. If he responds to gross sounds and 
possibly one or a few of the sounds of 
speech, he would probably benefit most 
from a combination of both types of aid. 
If you cannot afford both, and you feel 
that he does hear some speech, it would 
probably be advisable to get the wearable 
aid. If you are not sure as to whether or 
not he hears any speech—that is, if he 
seems to be “on the borderline” between 
hearing speech and not hearing it, it would 
seem wiser to get a portable desk model un- 
til he has more training in listening; then, 
possibly, by the time he reaches school 
age, he could have a wearable aid. 


In these so called “borderline cases,” 
where you are not sure whether the child 
is deaf or hard of hearing, he may seem 
quite deaf one day, and only hard of hear- 
ing the next. In such a situation, it is ideal 
to have a portable desk aid for daily train- 
ing periods and a wearable aid to wear 
during as much of the day as he will per- 
mit. This will depend of course on your 
financial status. 

Generally speaking, if the child is four 
years old or more and seems to hear a lit- 
tle speech, although varying greatly in his 
responses, the wearable aid would be the 
better choice. If he is under four, the port- 
able desk model would be the wiser choice. 


If your child attends a nursery school 
or kindergarten for the deaf, where he can 
get daily auditory training under the teach- 
er’s instruction, and if he has some hear- 
ing for speech, a wearable aid would bene- 
fit him. In this way, he could have special 
training with the more powerful aid at 
school, and use the wearable aid during 
the rest of the day when he is being ex- 
posed to the voices of children and adults 
and other sounds of daily life. 


Buying the Aid 


There are fewer problems involved in 
buying a portable desk aid than there are 
in the case of the wearable aid, but you 
may not know where to buy either, and 
there may be no very good source of in- 
formation in your vicinity. Do not feel 
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obliged to buy the only aid you know 
about nor the first one that is presented to 
you. Find out all you can about all the 
hearing aids, or, at least several different 
makes. 


Write to the Volta Bureau, learn the 
names and kinds of different aids, and 
where they may be purchased; also, as we 
suggested above, find out if there is a hear- 
ing clinic you may reach without too much 
travelling. 


In purchasing the desk model, be sure 
that the earphones are comfortable, and 
that they fit securely over the child’s ears. 
Follow instructions about the use of the 
controls on the machine. Listen to your 
own voice as you wear the earphones and 
talk into the microphone. Try it with your 
child before you buy it; and, if you can 
arrange for this, try to get it for a couple 
of days to experiment. Some hearing aid 
salesmen will permit this if you will make 
a deposit to cover loss or breakage. 


In purchasing a wearable aid, you may 
run into more difficulties. Do not be satis- 
fied to take the first one you try. Talk to 
the various agencies, and test your child 
with each aid, if the salesman will cooper- 
ate in this regard. Try to get the salesman 
to understand your problem and the child’s 
problem. Explain that you are training the 
child’s hearing and you: want the aid to 
help in this training. 

Listen to the speech coming through the 
aid. Is it clear? Does this one make 
speech more clear than that one? Is there 
a great deal of distortion when the sound 
is greatly amplified? Try to find the aid 
that will amplify sound most clearly. You 
are not interested in having your child 
“get” loud, distorted sounds. You want 
him to get as much “true” sound as possi- 
ble through the aid. He may not get much 
with the best aid, but what he does get 
should be as “true” as possible. Do not 
be afraid to ask questions of the agent. If 
he knows his job, he will welcome ques- 
tions. However, there is need for coopera- 
tion on your part as well as his. Put the 
whole matter on as friendly a basis as you 
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can, so you may obtain the best possible 
results. In the long run, your child’s bene- 
fit is as much to the advantage of the sales- 
man as it is to you. 


If You Buy a Portable Table Aid 


If you get the Table Model, or Desk Set, 
it is up to you to see that it is used regu- 
larly and wisely. Your child may be will- 
ing to put on the earphones at once and 
use them, or it may take some time for him 
to want to wear them. Reread the section 
on the use of hearing aids in the acoustic 
program outlined in the Correspondence 
Course. Repeat the different exercises of- 
fered-for acoustic training without the aid, 
and use them again as your child listens 
through the aid. 

Never force earphones upon the child. 
If he is relaxed and enjoys his work with 
you, and if you enjoy the work with him, 
he will eventually use the earphones daily 
during at least part of his lesson period. 

Follow the program given in the course, 
and don’t give up. Expose him to sound 
of all kinds. Play music, sing, talk to him. 
Don’t try to force a response. Let him use 
the earphones when you are giving him a 
lipreading lesson, so that he will combine 
lipreading and listening. Auditory stimu- 
lation will help him in all other areas of 
learning. 


If You Buy a Wearable Aid 


When a wearable aid is finally selected, 
it should be given to the child at his pleas- 
ure rather than at yours. Suggest it, but 
don’t force it on him. Introduce it gradu- 
ally. Even if it takes months for him to ac- 
cept it a few hours a day, that is enough. 
You want him to like wearing the aid, and 
forcing it on him will turn him against it. 


At first, keep the periods for wearing it 
very short. This will depend to some de- 
gree on the individual child—his age, at- 
titudes, training, health, interests, etc. Put 
it on him at first at those times when you 
are fairly certain that it will not interfere 
with his activity. For example, some par- 
ents put the aid on only during the lesson 
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period, which may last ten or fifteen min. 
utes to half an hour. Some will put it on 
during part of the lesson and again just 
before the child goes to bed, when he is 
sitting on Mother’s lap, looking at a book. 

As to the amount of amplification, find 
the point at which your child responds 
most comfortably—not the point at which 
he jumps at a sound. Set it at a minimum 
rather than a maximum until the child be. 
comes accustomed to sounds. It is better to 
increase the volume very gradually, as this 
will help to eliminate irritation at loud 
sounds and will make the child more recon- 
ciled to the aid. As he becomes more ac- 
customed to wearing the aid, and to lis- 
tening, he can probably take more ampli- 
fication. 

Do not shout into the amplifier at any 
time. Use a normal tone of voice. Remem- 
ber that, although the child may have a 
hearing loss, his ears may be extremely sen- 
sitive to any sounds that he hears, until he 
becomes accustomed to them and can toler- 
ate them. 

When you find the degree of amplifica- 
tion which your child can tolerate most 
comfortably, tape the control at that point, 
so that activity and the child’s curious fin- 
gers will not move it. 

If the child wants to wear the aid for 
longer and longer periods, out of the house 
and in, and you feel that his desire to wear 
it is strong enough to offset any damage. 
by all means let him wear it. It is impor- 
tant for him to become aware of extrane- 
ous sounds—cars going by, bells ringing, 
steps on the street, etc. All of this will help 
him in locating sounds and associating a 
sound with its source. 

After your child has accepted the aid. 
use it systematically each day. Follow the 
exercises given in the acoustic program in 
the Correspondence Course. Even if the 
child has enough hearing to get some 
speech through the aid, he needs training 
in listening, in differentiating among 
sounds, and in listening to various speech 
patterns and language forms. 

(Continued on page 524) 
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Our Miscellany 


Audiology at the Mayo Clinic 


The Section on Otolaryngology and 
Rhinology of the Mayo Clinic has ex- 
panded its services in the field of diagnosis 
of defects in speech and hearing and re- 
habilitation of persons who have such de- 
fects. The addition of a consulting audiolo- 
gist to the staff of the section and the con- 
struction of a sound-treated laboratory 
with high-fidelity electronic equipment 
make possible a wide variety of tests of 
speech and hearing. In addition to supply- 
ing information for medical diagnosis and 
assistance in evaluation of the results of 
treatment, these tests serve as a basis 
for social, vocational, and educational 
counseling. 

An important phase of the service is the 
evaluation and selection of hearing aids for 
those patients who need auditory prosthesis. 
The clinic is following the Custemary pro- 
cedure of keeping a representative selection 
of hearing aids on hand for laboratory 
trial. Individually fitted ear molds are 
made for each patient before dn air-con- 
duction receiver is applied. 

The several aspects of hearing-aid per- 
formance are taken into consideration in 
the measurement and counseling of patients 
as to the use of such instruments. In the 
first place, the over-all level or degree of 
amplification provided by the instrument, 
the intelligibility of speech which it affords 
and the tolerance level for sound are noted. 

The degree to which the instrument 
makes possible discrimination of speech 
sounds, the internal noise of the instrument 
and the personal judgment of quality also 
are considered. Finally, the patient is in- 
structed as thoroughly as possible in the 
use of a hearing aid, and is advised as to 
the kind of service to expect from both the 
distributor and the manufacturer and of 
the hearing aid. 

Other phases of the program include 
preliminary instruction of the patient in 
speech reading, auditory training and 
speech correction, with guidance as to 


where and how to continue such training. 
Counseling in matters of social, vocational 
and educational adjustment is provided for 
patients who are hard of hearing and for 
those who have speech defects. 

The intention is to co-ordinate to the 
fullest extent possible the medical, educa- 
tional and social measures which it is pos- 
sible to apply to the prevention of difficul- 
ties in hearing and speech, and the reha- 
bilitation of persons suffering from such 
difficulties. 

L. D. Hepcecock, Pu.p., 
Section on Otolaryngology and Rhinology, 
Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minnesota 





Group Hearing Aid Conference 

The schoolroom use of group hearing 
aids was observed and evaluated during 
a June conference held at the Lexington 
School for the Deaf by representatives of 
this school, the American School for the 
Deaf, the New York School for the Deaf. 
Clarke School, Western Electric Company. 
and the Bell Telephone Laboratory. Con- 
ference members concluded that the costs 
of the instruments and of their installation 
were too high for schools in general to in- 
clude in their budgets. Subsequently, 
Western Electric announced that they 
would try to make a system available be- 
fore the end of 1949 costing in the 
neighborhood of $1000 per room installed. 





“‘Hearing” News 

From England, comes an extraordinary 
story of deaf-blind Joe Hatton who has de- 
veloped the ability to communicate with 
the hearing and seeing world by placing 
the ball of his thumb on a speaker’s lips to 
“hear” what they say. Having also been 
taught speech, he can carry on a conversa- 
tion with ease. When asked if he could 
“hear” equally well with both thumbs, he 
replied that he could not hear quite as well 
with his left thumb since it is calloused 
from basket making. Now at twenty-one 
years of age, he works at the Blind Work- 
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shop in the industrial town of St. Helen’s. 

Mr. Hatton was left deaf and blind from 
meningitis at four years of age. At five, he 
was entered at Henshaw Institute for the 
Blind in Manchester where he came under 
the influence of the late Miss Agnes Lay- 
cock who taught him for ten years. Be- 
cause Miss Laycock never talked about her 
work, it is unfortunate that her methods of 
teaching Mr. Hatton to “hear,” speak, read 
Braille, and use a typewriter will never be 
fully known. 


Reports Received 

Annual reports for the year 1948 con- 
tinue to arrive from all parts of the world. 
The Volta Bureau acknowledges with appre- 
ciation the following: 

From Schools for the Deaf in both 
Groningen and Rotterdam, Holland; from 
the New York School for the Deaf at White 
Plains, N. Y., its One Hundred Thirtieth 
Annual Report; from the Minnesota School 
for the Deaf, its biennial report covering 
1946-1948; from the Beverly School for 
the Deaf at Beverly, Mass., its Sixty-eighth 
Annual Report; and from the Canadian 
National Society of the Deaf and the Hard 
of Hearing, its latest report. 





“Comeback” 


The Kessler Institute for Rehabilitation 
in West Orange, New Jersey, has published 
its first issue of “Comeback,” the Institute’s 
magazine. Besides setting forth the work 
of Kessler Institute, “to offer a complete 
program of physical and medical rehabili- 
tation and guidance to handicapped per- 
sons,” the magazine reports on the medical 
progress being realized. 





Service to Others 
Mrs. Morris C. James of Berkeley, Cali- 


fornia is now almost eighty-five years of 
age. In spite of the fact that she is ninety 
percent deaf, she wears a hearing aid 
which enables her to keep mentally alert 
and spend three days a week reading to 
blind people. Needless to say, she is be- 
loved by countless friends. 
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In the Books and Magazines 


Child Health Services and Pediatric Educa- 
tion; Report of the Committee for the 
Study of Child Health Services, The Amer- 
ican Academy of Pediatrics. The Com. 
monwealth Fund, New York. Cloth bound. 
270 pp., $3.50. 

This is a noteworthy contribution be- 
cause it is the result of a nationwide sur- 
vey, the first that has ever been undertaken, 
of all services and facilities available for 
medical care and health supervision of in- 
fants and children throughout the country. 

VoLTa REVIEW readers are concerned 
chiefly with services for the hearing handi- 
capped. Two and a half pages are devoted 
to Services for the Physically Handicapped, 
without classification as to specific disabil- 
ities. It is revealing to learn that of the 
seventy approved medical schools provid- 
ing pediatric education, only ten offer op- 
portunities to observe or participate in a 
definite program for deaf children. This 
accounts for complaints from parents that 
pediatricians seldom suspect deafness in 
young children. 


An Introduction to the Phonetics of Ameri- 
can English, by Charles Kenneth Thomas, 
Ph.D. The Ronald Press Company, 15 
East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 181 
pp., cloth. $3.00. 

This book is to be highly recommended 
to any reader who is interested in speech, 
or who wishes to become interested in it. 
It succeeds, more completely than any vol- 
ume which this reviewer has seen, in lead- 
ing from the readily understood to the 
more difficult, and in making the Interna- 
tional Phonetic Alphabet a working tool. 
The author, who is Professor of Speech at 
Cornell University, writes from a_back- 
ground of more than twenty years of pho- 
netic study, and seven thousand case rec- 
ords of speakers from all over the country 
whose speech he has analyzed in detail. 


How to Talk Well, by James F. Bender. 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 262 pp., cloth. $3.50. 


“Clear, pleasant speech,” says Dr. Ben- 
der, “gets things done. It makes communi- 
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cation easy; it boosts popularity; it can 
make or mar your fortune.” 

Always an interesting, easy-to-read writ- 
er, the author carries his clarity of thought 
and simplicity of style into this volume, 
persuading the reader, first, that improving 
his speech is worth while; and second, that 
he can accomplish it in spite of its diffi- 
culties. Some of his chapter headings are 
very suggestive: How to Make Your Voice 
Sound Better; How to Conquer Pronuncia- 
tion Gremlins; Which American Dialect is 
Best—for You? When and When Not to 
Use Gobbledegook. Needless to say, the 
book is for those who hear normally— 
though it does give a little attention to the 
prevalence of defective hearing and the im- 
portance of hearing aids. 


Rehabilitation of the Handicapped, Bibliog- 
raphy 1940-1946, by Maya Riviere. The 
Livingston Press, Livingston, N. Y., 1949. 
Cloth, 2 vols. 998 pp. $10.00 the set. 
The National Council on Rehabilitation 

undertook responsibility for charting the 

main channels of this vast addition to medi- 
cal, educational, and social writing, for the 
benefit of agencies and professional work- 
ers who seek to grow beyond parochial 
limitations. Maya Riviere was assigned the 
task and the result is an excellent two- 
volume reference book and invaluable tool 
for all who are interested in the problems 
of the handicapped. It is unusually well 
cross-indexed according to subject matter, 
authors, titles of articles, publishers, films 
and film catalogues, making it quite easy 
to find pertinent articles on almost any sub- 
ject dealing with rehabilitation of the hand- 
icapped. 

All material is up-to-date as only the 
years 1940-1946 are covered. 


Boy! I Can Hear Now, by Joe Alex Morris. 
The Saturday Evening Post, September 3, 
1949. The Curtis Publishing Company, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, 
Pennsylvania. Single copy 15 cents. 

The leading article in the Post accom- 
panied by excellent pictures tells about 
the work of the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing with children who suffer 
from hearing losses both slight and severe. 
The distinction between the hard of hear- 
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Logical System of Language- 
Teaching and An Analysis of 
the English Language 
By Marietra Rector VINSON 


A clear, concise presentation of language 
principles. A system of language-teaching 
which demonstrates every requirement of the 
language. 

See former advertisements for rates. 


NEW ADDRESS 


M. VINSON 
533 N. W. 30th Street Oklahoma City 3, Okla. 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Founded 1903 
MARY PAULINE RALLI, Director 


Lip Reading Instruction Normal Course 
Hearing Aid Consultation Auditory Training 
342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 

MUrray Hill 2-6423 (near 43rd St.) 








A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
321% N. Spaulding Ave. 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 





Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lip Reading 
EDNA K. MONSEES 
2025 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
REpublic 1400—Ext. 407 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
Lip Reading Auditory Training 
Hearing Aid Consultation Speech Training 





Special Department for Children 
330 East 63rd St. New York 21, N. Y. 





LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 


Phone, Harrison 114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





e SPEECH e AUDITORY TRAINING 
e HEARING AID CONSULTATION 


for Hard of Hearing and Deaf Children 
Ages 2% to 6 


MARJORIE MOORE, Private Teacher 
3916 WAYSIDE AVE. FORT WORTH, TEXAS 














ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 
322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 2 (Illinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 
CLEVELAND 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 
55 East State Street, Room 410 
DAYTON 2 (Ohio) 
924 U. B. Building 
DENVER 5 (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 26 (Michigan) 
535 West Jefferson Avenue 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 
318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 2 (New Jersey) 
574 Jersey Avenue 
KANSAS CITY 2 (Missouri) 
No. 1 West Linwood Blvd. 
LOUISVILLE 2 (Kentucky) 
104 Old Board of Trade Building 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 
Room 3, Ward Bldg., 1025 Church St. 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI 33 (Florida) 
2935 S. Bayshore Drive, Coconut Grove 
MILWAUKEE (Wisconsin) 
322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 601 
MINNEAPOLIS 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 
182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 
2019 Spruce Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & Wood St. 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 
39 Selling-Hirsch Building 
918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 (California) 
414 Mason St., 700 Native Sons Bldg. 
SPRINGFIELD 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 





2431 14th St.. N. W 
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ing and the deaf is distinctly drawn. The 
education of the child and parents, the 
development and use of the hearing aid, 
auditory training, audiometric tests, and 
deafness due to Rubella, are subjects 
interestingly and convincingly related, 
Human interest stories from the League 
files make a challenging article. 





Hearing Aids and Young Children 
(Continued from page 520) 

Combine the use of the aid with lipread- 
ing. One helps the other. Hearing does 
not slow up lipreading, and lipreading does 
not slow up hearing. They should be com- 
bined as much as possible. 

Lipreading must go on. No matter what 
the child’s degree of hearing loss, he will 
need lipreading to make up for the sounds 
he doesn’t get through the aid. Train him 
to watch the lips as he wears the aid and 
learns to use his hearing. 

The best hearing aid in the world cannot 
turn the deaf or hard of hearing child into 
a hearing child. He may hear all speech, a 
little speech, or none at all. The aid will 
help him, but he will continue to need 
training in lipreading and in speech and 
language development. The length of time 
this special training will be necessary will 
depend on the degree of hearing loss and 
the degree to which he learns to make 
use of his residual hearing. But in the 
early years, no stone must be left unturned, 
no chance for benefit must be ignored. 

If the aid is handled well, if all other 
aspects of the child’s training are handled 
well, and if the child has been guided well, 
he will accept the aid casually and with 
interest. Eventually, in the case of the 
wearable aid, he will want to wear it dur- 
ing most of the day. 

One more word of caution. Do not be 
in a hurry. Do not expect immediate re- 
sults. Do not expect specific responses from 
the child as soon as he puts on his aid. He 
must have time to adjust to it. Remember 
that this is just one more adjustment for 
him among all the other adjustments chil- 
dren have to make as they grow older, and 
he cannot be hurried. Expose him to all 
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Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 





A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL 
HOME-LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 


SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — MODERN METHODS, CLASS- 
ROOMS and APPLIANCES. Individual and Group Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and 
Television. 

SWIMMING, HORSEBACK-RIDING, BICYCLING, TOBOGGANING, COMPETI- 
TIVE SPORTS WITH HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, and other recreational 
features. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U. S. and Canada. —NOT RESTRICTED TO 

LUTHERANS.— All parents desiring for their children a thorough elementary edu- 

cation together with Christian guidance in a home-like environment should write 
the Director for further information. 


J. A. Klein, Director 6861 Nevada Ave. Detroit 34, Mich. 






































AD-HEAR 
INSTEAD OF HEADBANDS 


If you are wearing a headband, you are 
uncomfortable, and such discomfort is un- 
necessary. Ad-Hear positively holds the 
oscillator securely and comfortably in place 
indefinitely, without headband or other pres- 
sure. Ask your Hearing Aid Consultant, or 
write us. Order trial bottle 4 months supply 
gy postpaid. Money-back guarantee. No 
risk. 


AD-HEAR DISTRIBUTORS 
1814 W. 8th St., Dep. V, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 

















Subscribe to 


The Silent Worker 


A monthly magazine by and about the deaf. 
Official publication of the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf. 


Of interest to all the deaf, teachers of the 
deaf, and parents of deaf children. 
Subscription Prices: 
$3.50 per year in the United States 
$4.50 per year in foreign countries 


THE SILENT WORKER 
982 Cragmont Avenue 
Berkeley 8, California 








Basic Course of 30 Lip Reading Lessons 
30 Stories and 30 Exercises on 


WHAT PEOPLE SAY 
$4.00 plus 25c postage ORDER NOW 


The Nitchie School of Lip Reading, Inc. 
342 Madison Ave. 


New York 17, N. Y¥. 





RARE COPY 











HELEN KELLER SOUVENIR 


Commemorating the Harvard Final Examination 
for Admission to Radcliffe College, June 1899 


66 pages Cloth Bound Illustrated $2.50 
The Volta Bureau 
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kinds of common sounds; guide him grad-7 
ually at his own rate; accept with approval” 
whatever responses he gives. Overlook his” 
failure to respond. Give him time, and’ 
give yourself time, and the results will be ¥ 
more favorable in every respect. | 

A hearing aid and the auditory training 7 
are still just a part of the whole program, © 
They make the total training and the child’s 7 
general development more effective, partic. 7 
ularly if the aid is “right” and is widely ¥ 
used. But remember that the child as @ 
whole comes first. If you keep this idea 
firmly in mind every branch of his training 
will be more effective. 


(Continued from page 517) 


We cannot forget the statement of Mr, 
Morris Ernst, noted lawyer and author of 
the book, “The Best is Yet,” whose daugh- 7 
ter Joan is also deaf. In his book, as well 
as in an interview we had with him. Mr. 
Ernst contends that if you can get your @ 
child to recognize one word by sound, it is ~ 
possible for him to recognize three hundred 
or three thousand. Of course the sound 
that anyone with residual hearing may re- 
ceive would not be the same sound patterns 
which we as hearing persons recognize. 
However, the constant repetition of that 
sound, when there is any residual hearing. 
should in time become recognizable as a 
particular form. Even if this goal were not 
achieved, an auditory training program 
would have value in at least conveying 
some of the color of speech, such as rhythm 
and emphasis. Mr. Ernst found that by 
working constantly with Joan, he was able 
to develop a sound recognition of ten 
words. However, his program with her 
was doomed to failure in that he did not 
apply his method until after his daughter 
was about eleven or twelve years old, and, 
by that time, she had, in a sense, accepted 
her deafness and did not cooperate with 
him. The fact that Mr. Ernst was able to 
develop a ten word vocabulary for Joan 
would seem to indicate that his theory has 
practical value. Mrs. H. E. M. 

New York, New York 

















Nobody realizes better than the deaf- 
ened just how important good hearing 
can be. Those with normal hearing take 
it for granted, like most blessings of 
life. Only the deafened truly appreciate 
how serious a handicap hearing loss can 
be—particularly to those whose liveli- 
hood or happiness depends upon their 
ability to hear—and hear well. 

That’s why so many of the deafened 
have come to depend on Western Elec- 
tric for the kind of hearing that will 


serve them day after day in business 


For people who MUST hear... 


and social life. Good hearing has always 
been the first consideration in the de- 
sign of Western Electric Hearing Aids. 

Your Western Electric Hearing Aids 
dealer will be glad to show you Model 
65 and Super 66—the latest Western 
Electric Hearing Aids achievements. 
Either of these fine instruments may be 
the means of helping you to better 
hearing. 

Your dealer is listed in the Classified 
Telephone Directory. Write or see him 


today. 


Western Electric Hearing Aids 


THE ONLY HEARING AIDS DESIGNED BY BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 














DEAF IN 


? 


New Aid Gives 
Hearing to Both 


Yes, it’s a fact! Science has discovered an 
amazing new way to correct hearing loss. 
Beltone’s Binaural Fitting gives hearing 
not just to one ear—but to both ears— 
at the same time! If you now wear a 
hearing aid in one ear, but are deaf in 
the other ask for a FREE demonstration 
of this marvelous yet simple instrument. 
HEAR what it will do for you. SEE, too, 
how Beltone’s new Phantomold hides 
your deafness. There is no “button” in 
your ear, so even your friends won't 
notice you wear an instrument. If you’ve 
never used a hearing aid, you'll be 
amazed to discover how a Beltone can 
help restore you to normal life. Mail cou- 
on for FREE Booklet on Deafness and 
ow to Overcome It. LOO pT 
"Guaranteed by © 
Good Housekeeping 
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MONO-PAC 


Foremost One-Unit Hearing Aid 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO., 
1450 West 19th St., Chicago 8, Illinois 


MAIL COUPON 





FREE BOOK - 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO., | 
| 1450 West 19th St., Chicago 8, Illinois | 
Please send me the facts about Beltone s 
Binaural Fitting that gives hearing to | 


BOTH ears. | 
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The Volta Bureau through the Years 
(Continued from page 514) 

The aid was purchased and used. The 
parents and the public school teacher co- 
operated. The Volta Bureau offered advice 
and encouragement along the way. Gradu- 
ally the boy made his adjustment. 

The chapter to which I was a delighted 
witness was a summer day when a good 
looking and well poised young man walked 
into the Volta Bureau, shook hands all 
around and told us that he had just gradu- 
ated from his home town high school, rank- 
ing next to the valedictorian. He was in 
touch with his State Rehabilitation Service, 
had taken aptitude tests, and was ready for 
training. His smile was infectious. 


The Bureau Through Future Years 


The Volta Bureau still looks like a Greek 
temple on a hill—from the outside, that is. 
Inside the story is different. Gone are the 
nineteen-foot ceilings and all waste space. 
There are three well filled stack rooms in 
the library and a pleasant reading room. 
There are a reception room, eight modern 
office rooms, four commodious supply 
closets, a mailing room, a storage room for 
books and pamphlets, ample space for the 
mimeograph machine, the addressograph 
and the graphotype. The old furniture has 
been refinished. 

It is a busy place and a happy place. The 
Monday morning mail is a huge bundle. 
It takes 
two or three hours to read and distribute 
the first class communications, many more 
hours to read the second class mail, and 
still more hours to catalog important maga- 
zine articles and prepare material for the 
information files. Other mail packages are 
like it, in less degree, and practically every 
bundle contains letters from abroad. 

I have done some volunteer work on 
these information files and I’ve had the 
satisfaction of helping students find ma- 
terial in them for their M.A.’s or their 
Ph.D’s. I have walked into the reading 
room and found government officials, teach- 
ers and university students making copious 


I know because I have seen it. 
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ADVERTISEMENT Teachers of Lip Reading ADVERTISEMENT 


California 
Los Angeles 
Mrs. LuceLIa M. Moors 
821% N. Spaulding Ave., Zone 36 


Mrs. FLORENCE A. SHARP 
1492% W. 27th St., Zone 7 
Phone: Parkway 0708 


Colorado 
Denver 
Mrs. MATHILDA W. SMITH 


829 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


District of Columbia 
Washington 
Mrs. ELIZABETH CLARKD BABBITT 
1819 Wyoming Ave., N. W. 
Phone: Mich. 7207 


Miss Frances H. DOWNES 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 1874 


Mrs. EpnNA K. MONSEES 
2025 Eye St., N. W., Zone 6 
Phone: RE 1400, Ext. 407 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NITCHIE 
2601 16th St., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: HObart 7785 


Florida 
Winter Park 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE K. POTTER 
215 Interlachen Ave. 


Georgia 
Rome 


Miss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
904 Darlington Way, Box 333 


Illinois 
Chicago 4 
Miss GeERTRUDD TORREY 


Rm. 1026 - 220 So. State St. 
Phone: Harrison 114 


Maywood 

Mrs. AMELIA B. PERLMUTTER 
1015 So. Sixth Ave. 

Phone: Maywood 7543 


Kansas 
Wichita 7 
Miss LENNA BRYANT 
Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4923 


Massachusetts 
Boston 


Miss May H. Lgavis 
386 Commonwealth Ave., Zone 15 


New ENGLAND SCHOOL 

OF Lip READING 
175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 
Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Massachusetts 


Brockton 


Miss Harrier M. GIBson 
70 Byron Avenue 
Phone: 3759 


Worcester 2 


Miss CATHERINE T.-MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


Michigan 


Ypsilanti 


Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 
Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


New Jersey 


East Orange 


Mrs. Susip F. VARICK 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Paterson 1 


Mrs. MARGARET B. RICHARDSON 


182 Ellison St. 
Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


New York 


Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
One West 85th St., Zone 24 
Phone: Endicott 2-7694 


Miss Mary PAvLINE RALLI 
Mrs. KaTHRYN A. ORDMAN 
Mrs. PHOEBE R. MURRAY 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Miss Mary Woop WHITEHURST 


330 East 63rd St. 
Phone: Bu. 8-6123 


Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. MARGUERITR G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Ave. 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss MARGARET DUNN 
Falaise Estate 


Phone: Port Washington 7-2745-J 


Rome 


Miss EmrLty CAMENISCH 
713 North Madison Street 


Syracuse 7 


Syracuse Speech Reading Studio 


Miss ELIZABETH G. DELANY 


223 Arlington Ave. Phone 4-3891 


North Carolina 


Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BUDLONG 
2046 Queen Street 


Ohio 
Columbus 


MAkre K. Mason, PH.D. 
Speech and Hearing Clinic 
Ohio State University 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 3 


Mrs. JOHN E. D. Trask 
1701 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Providence 6 


Miss MARIE L. SLACK 
221 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Greenville 


Miss VIRGINIA NEVILLE 
1205 Pendleton Street 


Texas 


Dallas 4 


Miss Louise HILLY@R 
4138 A Hawthorne Ave 


Fort Worth 
Mrs. MARJORIE MOORE 
3916 Wayside Ave. 


Houston 6 


Miss ALice I. PUTNAM 
3610 Milam Street 
Phone: Hadley 6161 


Mrs. Lucrtte P. TURNER 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: JA-3562 


San Antonio 1 


Miss ANNIE M. STEWARD 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Travis 8302 


CANADA 
Quebec 


Montreal 


Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone FI 2851 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 





PROCEEDINGS 
of the 
1948 National Conference 


Include Important Papers: 
The Future of Voluntary Agencies 
Bell Greve, Cleveland 
Advances in Treatment of Deafness 
Dean M. Lierle, M.D., lowa City 
Hearing Handicapped Children 
Obligations of Parents and Schools 
Hearing Conservation Programs 


Send for Your Copy Now—$2.00 
AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
817 14th St., N. W., Washington 5, D.C. 











LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, Il, III and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.50 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.75. Postage not included 
Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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notes from books and scientific magazines, 

I have passed through the reception room 
as some caller was examining the books 
and pamphlets which the Bureau handles as 
a service to clients. I have heard staff 
members giving information and referrals — 
about lipreading, hearing aids, auditory | 
training, schools, statistics, psychogenic 
deafness, intelligence tests, and vocational” 
training. Just a short time ago I was per. 
mitted to read a letter that had come from” 
an uneducated deaf man, a letter so garbled” 
that only an understanding and intuitive 
person could get the gist of it. Miss Tim. 
berlake wanted me to see it because it was 
one small piece of mute evidence that the — 
things for which the Volta Bureau stands 
are still unaccomplished. 

Organizations take on characteristics, 
I would say that the 
two outstanding characteristics of the Volta 
Bureau were tenacity and faith. Otherwise 
it could not go on, operating on a tiny 
budget, yet offering so much in the way 
of service. “Faith is the substance of things — 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” 
Just by the way of novelty, I should like to 
see substance—this world’s substance, and 
plenty of it—turned over to the Volta Bu- 
reau. I should like to think that the im- 
mediate future means immediate expan- 
sion; higher educational standards; the 
assembling and dissemination of more in- 
formation, that the hearing handicapped 
may profit by it; I should like to see the 
Volta Bureau do all that it is capable of 
doing, here and now, as well as through 
future years. 


just as persons do. 





Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


(Continued from page 512) 


is employed by the Volta Bureau states on 
his application blank to what church he 
adheres, I can recall that during my stay 
there we employed at various times Metho- 
dists, Baptists, Presbyterians, Episcopa- 
lians, Catholics, Jews, a Christian Scientist, 
a Buddhist, a member of the Church of Lat- 
ter Day Saints, and an adherent of the 
Bahai Movement. Miss Timberlake did not 























-| — HARD-OF-HEARING 
| REVOLUTIONARY NEW ACCESSORY 









waist eae, 


KES TT POSSIBLE TO WEAR AN 
WCOUSTICON LIKE A WRIST WATCH 


u- Wear it on your wrist like a watch! Now — This new Acousticon “Wrist-Ear” gives 
n- . : e 
. © You can have directional hearing . . . you increased volume and provides flexi 
: : ; : bility in hearing that has never before 
e ¢ Maximum clarity and ease in your phone besh posits, becuse you sede it on your 


n- conversations ... ist! 
ad eae : : wrist: 
1e | © Great reduction in frictional clothing noise... Come in — at the earliest moment you 
of | © You can carry on confidential can — for a free try-out. You’ll be amazed 
zh conversations .. . and delighted. 
¢ Hear without strain in church, theaters, or Or if you can’t come in, send coupon 
auditoriums .. . now for complete infoi mation. 








ACOUSTICON 580 - STH AVE., DEPT. V 
NEW YORK !9., N. Y. 


’ 5s 
| ! 
e | [] Please send me complete information 
by | about the new “Wrist-Ear”. 
> [] Without obligation, I would like a ! 
| bad | home try-out of “Wrist-Ear”. The best ! 
7? , | time to see me is: j 
t, I SELES Seer v¥ Fire Stee - 9% 
| (hour ) d 
t- ) | our (day) } 
1 | yO AE SEE ' 
at 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. % | CO |__| aa RE AEN SD ae j 
- | City a State. t 
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TONEMASTER 
MINUET 


The Hearing Aid that Speaks for 
Itself. 


Powerful, natural tone for restful 
hearing. 


Remarkably small size. Only 
2 5/16 x 2 13/16 x 7/8 inches. 


Beautifully constructed and 


finished. 


TONEMASTERS, INC. 


400 S. WASHINGTON ST. 
PEORIA, ILL. 











what about 


TELEPHONE 
AMPLIFIERS? 


We can now meet cur- 
rent demands. So, if 
you need a Telephone 
Amplifier*, ask for a 
demonstration at your 
local Bell Telephone 
Business Office. 





*For persons with impaired hearing who want 
louder telephone reception. Fits any telephone. 
Has volume control and cutof# switch. There is 
a small monthly charge. 
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attempt to dictate what people believed, but 
she did want them to believe in something 
and to pattern their lives by their faith. 

I don’t know exactly how I started this 
discussion of personality, especially in re. 
lation to an individual who has always kept 
her personality in the background where 
the public aspects of her work are con- 
cerned. She is almost fanatic about not 
being given public notice for the things 
she does. Her name has never appeared 
on Volta Bureau or Vouta REVIEW sta- 
tionery; and though she is always at home 
on a platform, she never seeks limelight for 
her achievements. She probably won’t like 
what I have written here, but anyhow it is 
written, and since she is not editing this 
issue of the Votta Review, | hope it will 
be allowed to stand as a small, necessarily 
one-sided effort to say a little of what | 
think of a friend of thirty years. Others 
may express it better, some of them because 
they have not been as close to her as | 
have been, but none can feel more strongly 
than I do the part she has played for thirty 
years in work for the hard of hearing and 
the deaf. She has helped individuals and 
she has helped movements, she has even 
helped the mechanics by which the hard of 
hearing are being returned to society and 
by which the deaf are advancing into the 
hard of hearing class. Through her inter- 
est in the advancement and improvement 
of hearing aids, she has been a steady in- 
fluence for more than twenty years. 

You see, the story has many ramifica- 
tions, and it has no end. It is good now 
to reflect that the story has not yet ended, 
that we have not waited till J. B. T. was in 
the grave to tell her we appreciate her and 
to thank her so far as we are able for what 
she has done for us all. 

Sincerely yours, 
HARRIET MONTAGUE 





In the South Island of New Zealand 
(Continued from page 509) 
the group aid had to be used for this pur- 
pose. All pupils are taught to speak and to 
lipread. Fortunately, finger spelling has 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 










HEALTH 
A 12 AND 
MONTH EDUCATION 
SCHOOL Go 
YEAR HAND IN 
HAND 


SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


Peggy Barrett, age seven, has been in our school three 
years. She speaks well and can read any thing phoneti- 
cally marked. Last fall Peggy entered classes in a 
hearing school and is doing well. She comes to our 
school for speech and voice work every day. Peggy 
has no usable hearing. (Address of parents given on 
request. ) 





bok. 


ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Each child has his own private lesson in 
voice and speech every day in order to develop individual voice personality. Emphasis is upon 
normalizing voice quality. If we can have the child from pre-school age, little "Deaf Quality" 
of voice is noticeable. In the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been estab- 
lished, voices usually can be improved. General speech reading techniques are employed. All 
avenues of oral and aural education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Beginning the fall term of 1949 no child will be enrolled over eight years of age. Preference 
is given to children of three and four years of age. Children accepted by the school will be 
continued through High School. Special tutoring service is provided for those able to attend 
colleges and universities for hearing students. 


SPEECH CORRECTION — FOR HEARING CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. 
SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 


Tampa, Florida 
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BURGESS 
Flat-Cel/ 


ths cartel 


5 Outstanding 


Features of the 


New Burgess 
Flat Cell Are 


Important to You 


Longer Battery Life! The 
power-producing ores are scientifi- 
cally made by an exclusive process 
right at the Burgess factory to give 
best hearing aid service. 


Static-Free Power ! Solid metal 
instead of mere pressure contacts 
banishes fuzzy, distorted reception. 


Longer Shelf Life! This new 
battery stays fresh extra months 
longer, because its power-making 
elements are sealed in a double 
moisture proof barrier. Chrome- 
protection reduces internal cell ac- 
tion when the hearing aid is turned 
off. 


Tested for Dependability! 
Every Burgess Flat Cell Hearing 
Aid Battery is tested cell by cell 
to be certain of dependable, noise- 
free service for the full long life 
of the battery! 


Pliofilm Insulation! This new 
tough plastic will withstand hun- 
dreds of volts, yet is so thin it al- 
lows the use of more active ingre- 
dients within each cell. You get 
more hours of service, because 
you actually get more battery! 


Burgess Hearing Aid Batteries are sold 
by all leading hearing aid dealers. 


BURGESS 


hearing aid batteries 
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never been used as a method of teaching. 

My great delight, resulting from my 
visit, was through learning that two very 
young children were given tuition at the 
Sumner School. The little ones are not 
listed on the official roll because the regu. 
lations do not provide for the teaching of 
children under five years of age. They 
are day pupils. A word or two must be 
said in praise of each set of parents. One 
couple lived in the Poverty Bay District, 
Auckland Province, a considerable dis. 
tance from the school; the other lived in 
Wellington Province. The parents of each 
child have transferred from their localities 
to Christchurch in order that their pre- 
school children may be taught lipreading. 
One child began her training in the subject 
when two and a half years old. 

The authorities emphasize that deaf chil- 
dren should be taught from early infancy. 
Regret is expressed that to date, for rea- 
sons outside its control, the Department 
has been unable to proceed with plans to 
establish a nursery school on the line 
adopted in some schools in England and in 
the United States of America. However, 
the Department does evince a positive and 
practical interest in any young deaf child 
reported and arranges for teachers from 
the State School to visit the homes and to 
advise parents on the many problems con- 
fronting them. 

St. Dominic’s School for the Deaf in 
Wellington was opened in March 1944. The 
people of Wellington, irrespective of creed, 
helped to establish it. A large house with 
good grounds was obtained and detached 
classrooms were erected for the twelve 
original pupils. These were outgrown by 
increasing needs and further additions were 
made, until today there is a substantial 
block of buildings. Nevertheless, these are 
not sufficient for present needs. This is 
another case of accommodation fully taxed. 
The school is conducted by Nuns of the 
Dominican Order. Three Sisters comprise 
the teaching staff, and they cater to Cath- 
olic and non-Catholic children. 

It is perhaps timely to recall that it is 
over one hundred years since the Do- 
minican Order established its first school for 
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The world’s only all- 
magnetic hearing aid— 
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—-Kinzie Books— 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
children up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a careful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, etc., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 
the: child's raage_______.___92@ 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
eal lip reading.________ ER Res $2.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, 
GRADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of formal 
lip reading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 
junior classes. $3.75 

COMBINATION PRICE 

Books I, Il, and It, mimeographed, 
$7.50 plus postage. 

Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 








Seattle 11, Wash. 












take 


a minute 
to 
hear better! 


See Gem's afgazing new 
Minute Model V-&0, the tiny, 
534 ounce, power hearing aid. 
Call or write for tha 
demonstration today. 






GEM 
EAR PHONE CO. 
Inc. 
50 West 29th Street 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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the deaf in Cabra, Ireland. The Nuns were 
the first in the United Kingdom to qualify, 
for this special branch of education. Sineg 
then many changes have taken place in 
methods of teaching. The most recent in 
novation at St. Dominic’s is the weekly 
showing of films for class work, and the 
irregular showing for entertainment. Th q 
projector was presented to the Sisters My 
the Marist Old Boys’ Association. A 

The method of teaching is fully oral; @ 
group hearing aid is used; there are thres 
classrooms each of which is a gay and at 
tractive place, with many visual charts” 
bright posters, and polished floors. There) 
is an atmosphere of home life about St¥ 
Dominic’s with its sunny, bright dorm? 
tories, its spic and span dining room, a 1 
large play room with its host of toys. ; 

Pupils are enrolled at about the age of 
five years. Parents of preschool children, 
who communicate with the Sisters, are 
helped with suggestions, including the ree 
ommendation that they subsc sibe to the 
John Tracy Clinic Correspondence Course 
and to the Votta ReEvIEw. 






















































Letters to Dr. O’Connor 
(Continued from page 504) 


In 1937 Ora and I sailed to the States. 
I visited the Volta Bureau; I met Mrs. 
Montague, with whom I corresponded from 
this country; I met Miss Timberlake, whom 
I consulted on the subject of hearing aids 
and whose articles on that same subject 
I have subsequently read with the greatest 
interest. 

At the end of 1939 I returned to this 
country. I have been “selling hearing” 
here ever since. Hundreds of men and 
women, among them girls and boys of 
school age, have been fitted here with hear- 
ing aids. Each one of them has a story to 
tell. Their normally hearing relatives and 
friends have another story to tell, for their 
lives, too, are affected by the better hear~ 
ing of someone they love, care for, or de’ 
pend upon. ‘ 

Not many of these people know of the 
Volta Bureau, because most of them de 
not know English, fewer still know oF 
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PEOPLE WHO MUST | 4 AR 


INSIST ON EVEREADY BATTERIES! 








“1 LISTEN TO PROBLEMS,’ 














“ALL OF 16 HOURS A DAY,” 








says Mr. Everett Smith, research man for 
famous publications, “that’s the load I put 
on hearing-aid batteries! But I’ve had 
over 102 hours’ service with this marvel- 
ous, new ‘Eveready’ ‘A’ battery No. 1005E.” 


says Mr. Axel Lober, President of a trade 
Credit Association. “Missing words might 
mean wrong conclusions. I can’t risk 
using batteries that run down quickly. I 
know I can count on ‘Eveready’ batteries.” 





MEW “EVEREADY” 


h 

HEARING-AID ‘A’ BATTERY» 

Use your aid more than 12 hours a day? | 
This battery will give you triple service! 

















FOR SINGLE-UNIT HEARING AIDS! The new 
“Eveready” “A” battery No. 1005E 
lasts three times as long as other “A” 
batteries of equal size! Heavy-duty 
users (12 to 16 hours a day) report 






EVEREADY 


HEARING- “AID BATTERIES 







No. 1005E — Dimensions 1 31/32" x 11/8" «9/16 —> 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Unit of Union Carbide UCC) and Carbon Corporation 


phenomenal service! This battery uses 
a radically new, electro-chemical prin- 
ciple to maintain long life and virtu- 
ally constant voltage. See it at your 
hearing-aid dealer’s now! 


The registered trade-mark “‘Eveready” 
distinguishes products of 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 















SINGING HAPPY BIRTHDAY 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 
CAMP PETER PAN 


LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. I., N. Y. 
Phone Ronk. 8696 


A Hearing School and Camp for Deaf 
and partially Deaf Children. Chil- 
dren who become deaf during their 
attendance at a Hearing Schoo! may 
enroll any time during the school 
year and complete their education 
with Lip-Reading and Hearing Aids 


Registration now open for 1950 — 
School and Camp in Nursery Dept. 


Riding, Dancing, and all Sports of 
the Seasons. After-school activities 
with hearing groups throughout the 
elementary grades. 


Monday to Friday Fee $650 incl. 


Bus service to and from New York 
to school. 


No child with a knowledge of the sign 
language or finger spelling admitted to 
Camp or School. 
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think of Miss Timberlake, yet all of them, 
without knowing it, are indebted to her, 7 
because it is the Volta Bureau and the 
people behind it, who are largely respon. — 
sible for better hearing in this country. 4% 
I am sure that I have the authority of” 
all local hearing aid users and their friends ~ 
to congratulate Miss Timberlake on her ~ 
completion of thirty years of hearing sery- § 
ice. I hope that her association with the 
Volta Bureau will continue for many years 
to come and it will bring still greater hear 
ing happiness to even more people. 
Marie PETIcROW, | 

Tel-Aviv. 


FROM MEXICO 
“Interesting and Helpful Magazine” 












My daughter, Maria Teresa Villasenor, 
now twelve years and ten months old, was 
born in Zacatecas, Mexico. We found out) 
that she was deaf when she was two years 
old and took her to some specialists in] 
Mexico City, but they could do nothing) 
for her. We took her in 1940 to Temple? 
Texas. Dr. Johnson’s diagnosis was that? 
she was born deaf and that there was” 
little hope for her ever to hear, so he sug- 
gested that we write to the Volta Bureau 7 
for advice and for information on schools ~ 
or private teachers who might come to 
Mexico. 

We wrote to the Bureau and have been 
subscribers to the VoLTA REVIEW since 
then and members of a Roundabout Group, 
too. We succeeded in obtaining a very nice 
teacher, Miss Sudie Hancock, in 1941 and 
Maria Teresa has been progressing ever, 
since. She can write very well and under- 
stands very well by lip reading. Her 
speech is not perfect yet but Miss Hancock 
says that for a completely deaf child she 
does wonderfully. 

As far as we know, we are the only 
people in Mexico who have a private teach- 
er and we think that Miss Hancock has 
done a wonderful iob, especially because 
she has been teaching our child in Spanish 
and she had to be learning the language 
as she was teaching. 

We have been reading the VoLta REVIEW 
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600 FOOT FALL FROM PLAN 
PROVES PARAVOX SUPERIORIT 


EX-ARMY ACE MAKES ASTOUNDING TEST 
WH PARAVOX HEARING AIDS 


At Akron, Ohio, March 8th, Duane Hague, ex-Army pilot, flying at 600 feet 
dropped four Paravox VERI-small Hearing Aids in one of the world's most unusual 
durability tests, 


Dropping swiftly they crashed on the air-field with resounding thumps, three of 
them bouncing end over end, the fourth driving into the ground, almost out of sight. 


Immediate check of the aids revealed that ALL OPERATED! * 


Never before had a hearing aid been subjected to this most extreme brutal 
punishment! Yet these four Paravox Hearing Aids survived,—and operated. 


This positive, dynamic proof (more convincing than just words) of the Paravox 
Hearing Aid superiority in design and construction is unequalled. Only Paravox has 
the internal-type plastic chassis, 1948 Modern Plastic Award winner; only Paravox 
can claim chassis-pressure resistance up to 2,400 pounds; and now only Paravox 
has the 600 foot drop-test as additional tangible proof of its amazing durability 
and performance. 

In addition to this superiority in design and resistance to shock, Paravox VERI- 
small Hearing Aids are made with super-volume to accommodate the very severe 

ring loss. Small in size, magnificent in volume and clarity of sound, possessing 
an inherent strength of construction that is amazing, no wonder Paravox is the 
outstanding hearing aid. Paravox is best by test! 


PARAVOX, INC. » 2056 East 4th St. * CLEVELAND 15, O. 





939 





Duane Hague, ex-Army pilot, winner 
Air Medal with two stars, director of 
the 600 foot drop test, is an enthusiastic 
Paravox distributor. 


* Affidavits on file. 


Paravox Hearing Aids are na- 
tionally advertised, widely dis- 
tributed, fully guaranteed and 
backed by years of manufacturing 
experience. 


A few exclusive distributorships are 
available. 
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Without this... 


no hearing aid can have the advan- 
tages of automatic volume control 
(AVC) and compression amplification 
Only Vacolite has a fourth ‘“Monitor- 
Tube” which controls the amplifica- 
tion of the hearing aid so as to pro- 
vide an automatic and instantaneous 
control of the output sound intensity 


AVC makes the Vacolite Model K 
a new type of hearing aid. Excellent 
performance is all but unbelievable 


It will be beneficial for you to write 
Vacolite today for the full story of 
AVC and compression amplification 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


3001-3003 N. HENDERSON 
Dept. VR 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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for all that time and have found it véry 
interesting and helpful. We thank the edi. 
tor, Miss Timberlake, and all the staff of 
the Volta Bureau for the help they extend 
to all parents of deaf children. We feel 
sorry that this help is not fully extended, 
spreading it to all other countries, especial. 
ly into Mexico. 
Congratulations to Miss Timberlake on 

her thirty years of service! 

Inc. Luts VILLASENOR, 

San Pedro Corralitos, Chih, 





Three Decades of Service 

(Continued from page 495) 
be aroused to great interest in the deaf 
child if he were presented more as an at- 
tractive human being and less as an educa. 
tional problem.” She has had many op- 
portunities to embody this philosophy in 
talks, seminars, and conferences with other 
groups, and she has also made important 
contributions to the consideration of the 
serious problems which beset the hearing 
handicapped. 

When the National Conference of Social 
Work met in Washington in 1923, she pre- 
sented a paper which was later printed and 
widely distributed. The same year she ap: 
peared on the Conference program of the 
organization now known as the American 
Hearing Society, and has participated in at 
least seven of its other Conferences since 
then. She served as recording secretary, 
zone vice president and Board member of 
this Society for years. She was one of the 
founders of the Washington Hearing 
Society. 

In 1925 she attended the International 
Conference on the Education of the Deaf 
in London as an authorized delegate of the 
Volta Association. 

She has addressed university and college 
classes in Washington, D. C., Ypsilanti, 
Mich., and State College, Pennsylvania, 
but, unfortunately, she has not been able 
to accept many other similar invitations. 

In 1928 and 1929 she served as a mem: 
ber of the two major Conferences which 
the National Research Council conducted 
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| Discovered 
How To 


HEAR 
AGAIN 


IN 20 SECONDS 











I was in despair when I began to lose 
my hearing. Then one day—in just 20 
seconds—I discovered how to hear 
again. Thanks to the new Beltone 
Phantomold, there’s NO BUTTON 
IN MY EAR. Discover how you, too, 
can hear again. Mail coupon for FREE 
booklet that tells all the facts. 


Ks € | MONO-PAC 


One-Unit Hearing Aid 
Beltone Hearing Aid Company, 
1450 West 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 

Beltone Hearing Aid Company, 
1450 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, Ill. 
Please send me in a plain wrapper, with- 
out obligation, FREE booklet that tells 
how deaf can hear again without a 
button in the ear. 
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on the Problems of the Deaf and the Hard 
of Hearing. A year later she was serving 
as chairman of a subcommittee for the 
White House Conference called by Presj- 
dent Hoover to meet in Washington in 
1930. This committee also delved into the 
problems of the deaf and the hard of hear. 
ing. All of the White House Conference 
reports were published in book form and 
are still used as authoritative reference ma- 
terial. Miss Timberlake was a member of 
another White House Conference called 
by President Roosevelt in 1940. 

That same year she participated in 
another National Research Council Confer. 
ence on Problems of Deafness. The first 
problem presented was that of hearing aids, 
both group and individual, and it was Miss 
Timberlake who opened the discussion. At 
this Conference she was appointed a mem- 
ber of a special committee which is still 
supervising research on the use of hearing 
aids, 

She has presented papers at meetings of 
the International Council for the Educa- 
tion of Exceptional Children and _ has 
served on the Board of that organization 
and has contributed to its official publi- 
cation. 

Popular Mechanics requested an article 
on hearing aids, which was furnished and 
copiously illustrated. She has also written 
for the Phi Delta Kappan, the Indiana 
State Medical Journal, and a publication 
on standards of communication issued by 
the National Bureau of Standards. 

All of the above work was in the field 
of deafness. Knowledge of speech and 
phonetics gained in this field has been 
carried over to the field of general educa-” 
tion and she has collaborated with Lucille” 
Schoolfield in writing a book of gay little 
rhymes, “Sounds the Letters Make,” and in 
working out a method of teaching reading” 
which is being successfully used with hear: 
ing children. ‘ 

The past thirty years of Miss Timber 
lake’s life have been filled with educational 
activities in the field of better hearing and 
better understanding. Her influence as an 
educator has been felt in this country and 
many a foreign one. 
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Now! Within the Reach of All 
Wetter Hearing — Improved Speech 
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Through The WARREN AUDITORY 
, TRAINING UNIT 


Schools, Parents and Teachers of the Hard of 
Hearing are finding the WARREN AUDITORY 
TRAINING UNIT an indispensable tool in their 
speech and hearing rehabilitation programs. The 
unit is particularly adaptable to special techniques 
as required by individual cases. 





‘Warren Auditory Training Unit. Model T-1. 


Successfully Used: 


1. To orient to sound: to teach an awareness of sound and to 
stimulate auditory receptivity. 

2. To assist in the development of speech awareness through 
the speech microphone circuit. 

3. To teach environmental sounds through sound effects 
records, relating such sound to life experiences of the child. 


4. To develop discrimination as the child advances, first 
of gross sound, and later in the speech area. 


5. To assist in the teaching of lipreading. 


6. To give an approach to music through simple 
records, such as nursery rhymes, children’s stories, 
musical numbers especially recorded for children. 


7. To help unify the family group as all mem- 
bers can assist in the training of the exceptional 
child and in his enjoyment of each new sound 
recognized and its resultant progress. 


Specialists Demanded Jay 2 arrefl, Lic. 
This Auditory Training 


Unit. We Designed and 
Perfected It! 

















WANT ADS 


Rates: Twenty-five words, $2.00 for one insertion, $5.00 
for three insertions. Box Numbers 25c extra for each 
insertion. Address Advertising Dept., Volta Review. 





CAN YOU EXPLAIN A CHILD’S HEARING LOSS 
SO PARENTS WILL ACT? Send for free literature. 
Auricular Foundation, Inc., 1440 N. Mission Rd., 
Los Angeles 33, Calif. 


WANTED by Washington Hearing Society an EXECU. 
TIVE DIRECTOR. Person experienced in community 
organization or health agency preferred. Salary $3100 
to $3600 depending on qualifications. Write to Joseph 
Ball, President, 2431 14th St., N. W., Washington 9, 
a a. 


THE TEACHING 
OF SPEECH 


BY G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK 


The most important and comprehensive 
work available on the teaching of speech 
to the deaf. 


Price $3.00 plus 12c for postage and 
handling 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 — 35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 











STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
For the Deaf 


By Edith Fitzgerald 


An important and much-needed book, 
reissued in response to popular 
demand 


$3.00 
Plus 10 cents for postage and handling 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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Compiled by JouHN A. FERRALL 





Height of Ambition: Once upon a time ther 
were two fleas who were very much in love. Th 
worked and worked to save enough money to 
married and have a home. Finally after seve 
years they had accumulated ten dollars betwee 
them. So they were married—and bought an ai 
dale. 


Perfect Papa: Willie was doing penance 
the corner. Presently he thought aloud pensively, 
“T can’t help it if I’m not perfect,” he sighed 
“T never heard of but one perfect boy anyway.” ~ 
“Who was that?” asked his mother, thinking if 
point a moral. 
“Papa,” came the silencing reply, “when 

was little.’—Christian Observer. 


The Compleat Letter Writer: Talleyrag 
the master French diplomat, was noted for getting 
a point over in a few words. To a woman wha 
husband had just died, he wrote, in consolation 
“Oh, Madam.” . 

A short time later the widow married agaif 
and Talleyrand immediately sent this congra 
latory message: “Ah, Madam!”—Pageant. 


He Won the Bet: Ata golf club the other day, 
a member was boasting about his strength, whe 
a puny fellow member bet him $25 that he coulf 
wheel a load in a wheelbarrow from the clubho 
to the street which the athlete couldn’t whea 
back. “You’re on,” said the boaster. 

A wheelbarrow was brought up to the cli 
house. “All right,” said the little guy. “Get in.” 


A Budding Financier: “Extra! Extra! Rea 
all about it. Two men swindled.” 

Passerby: “I'll take one. Say, there isn’t any 
thing in here about two men being swindled.” ~ 

Newsboy: “Extra! Extra! Three men swindled 


Producing “Heavy Water” requires mué 
nuclear know-how and an expensive plant. Ré 
cently, a Georgia woman offered to sell 
Atomic Energy Commission all the “heavy water 
it wants—from her backyard well. “I’m absolute 
sure it’s heavy water,” she said “I’ve carrié 
pails from the well for more than sixteen years 
Lately they’ve been getting heavier—and heaviél 

-and heavier.”—Pathfinder. 


Keeping It Dark: “Hey, you! Pull over! 
shouted the traffic cop. The lady complied, 
the judge next day fined her $25. She weal 
home in great anxiety lest her husband, 
always examined her check book, should lea 
of the incident. Then inspiration struck, 
she marked the check stub, “One pull-over, $25 





